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PREFACE 


THE present sketch of Homeric Grammar is 
designed as a companion to Attic Grammar, 
and is intended for boys in the higher forms of 
schools (and for others in a corresponding posi- 
tion) who have a sound knowledge of Attic 
Accidence, and a fair acquaintance with Attic 
Syntax. In accordance with this design, in the 
first place, the arrangement followed is the same 
as that of most school Greek Grammars; and, 
in the second place, only what is either exclu- 
sively or characteristically Epic is given. It is 
hoped that the first condition will make the book 
convenient to use, while the second certainly has 
secured great saving of space. At the same 
time, such an arrangement entails a danger which 
is perhaps more imaginary than real, but which 
a wise teacher will guard his pupils against. 
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Boys look upon Epic Greek as an eccentric 
violation of Attic uniformity in lawless disobedi- 
ence to the rules of ‘‘Greek Grammar”. It 1s 
only by slow and patient effort that they under- 
stand what is meant by the relative and shifting 
term ‘Greek Grammar”; that Epic, being cen- 
turies older than Attic, naturally does not con- 
form to the rules of the later dialect, but that it 
follows surprisingly strict rules of its own. The 
use of Attic Lexicons confirms this initial preju- 
dice. The small Liddell and Scott, excellent for 
its own purpose, is useless for Homer, while even 
the magnificent last edition of the large work, 
starting as it properly does with Attic forms as 
the classical standard, makes it difficult for the 
young scholar to feel sure that Epic is not a 
variety or dialect of Attic, that jediouo is not “for” 
nrtov, that képaooe does not come from Kepavvupt, 
that kpeudw is not lengthened for xpeno, or that 
éorapev is not a “syncopated form” of éoryKapev. 
Attic Lexicons are, of course, no better adapted 
for preparing a Homer lesson than for a chapter 
of the New Testament. It would be a great 
boon if Seiler’s excellent Worterduch were trans- 
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lated into English, but meanwhile Autenrieth’s 
Homeric Dictionary, though it certainly has the 
defect of giving too exclusively the author's ex- 
planations of dubious words, is exceedingly com- 
pact and handy, and its use should be encouraged 
by all teachers. 

With regard to Inflexion, I need not apologise 
for introducing the terms ‘‘ Thematic” and “ non- 
Thematic”. Seiler’s Worterbuch (1878) recog- 
nises the distinction, while Mr. Monro, and more 
recently Messrs. King and Cookson, have familiar- 
ised English readers with it. There is certainly 
no difficulty in making boys understand the dif- 
ference. 

I have given a list of some useful books zz 
English, to all of which I am more or less 
indebted. 

_ But I have to acknowledge special obligations 
to three writers. First, to Mr. Monro, whose 
Homeric Grammar and other writings mark an 
epoch in Homeric study in England. He has 
not only given us the best results of Continental 
scholarship, but he has fulfilled Milton’s ideal, that 
a student should bring to his reading “a spirit 
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and judgment equal or superior”. The materials 
for the Syntax in this sketch were collected, and 
much was written, nearly ten years ago, but it has 
been an incalculable advantage to re-read the 
Iliad and the Odyssey with Mr. Monro’s guid- 
ance. I can only hope that this little book may 
send students to his Homeric Grammar. Secondly, 
I must acknowledge my long-standing obligations 
to Delbriick’s masterly Syntaktische Forschungen. 
And lastly, to a magnum opus, without which I 
could not have compiled this sketch, insignificant 
as it is: I mean Ebeling’s Leaxzcon Homericum. 
Ebeling has done for Homer all that Schmidt has 
done for Shakspere. 

I have added at the end of the book a Synopsis 
of Homeric constructions, etc., on a scale which 
may seem out of proportion to the rest of the 
book, but a careful study of such a Synopsis will 
shew, I think, how many generations must have 
elapsed before the Greek of Homer could have 
become the Greek of Herodotus, or of the Attic 
writers. 

It only remains for me to record my gratitude 
to my old friend Professor S. H. Butcher, who 
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most kindly read through the proofs and sent 
suggestions; and to two of my Marlborough 
colleagues, Mr. A. C. Champneys, of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, whose opinion I frequently consulted 
on points of Homeric Dialect and Inflexion, and 
Mr. B. Pollock, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who has read through the second proofs. 


MARLBOROUGH, January, 1890. 
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CHAPTER I. 
EPIC DIALECT AND EPIC STYLE. 


§ 1. Inconsidering the language of the Homeric poems, 
we may regard either (1) the Dialect, or (2) the Vocabu- 
lary. The two questions are distinct. 

(1) The dialect is Ionic. But both in inflexion and 
in syntax it differs in so marked and constant a manner 
from the fifth century dialect of Herodotus, that the 
dialect of Homer is spoken of as Old Ionic to distinguish 
it from the New Ionic of Herodotus. The differences 
between the Old and the New Ionic form part of the 
evidence, taken in connexion with the questions of 
Homeric art, religion, geography, politics, and society, 
for the antiquity of the Iliad and the Odyssey. And 
though the Odyssey, and certain books of the Iliad (ix., 
X., XXiii., xxiv.) may be a generation or so later than the 
rest of the Iliad, yet the two poems belong to one dialect 
and one style. Arguing from the analogy of other 
languages and literatures we must postulate three hundred 
years as the shortest space of time within which the 
Ionic of Homer could become the Ionic of Herodotus. 
The evidence for the existence of the Digamma in 
Ionic (see p. 5), such as it is, tends in the same direc- 
tion. 

| B 
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A certain number of Aecolic forms (¢.¢., éyov, dupe, appt, 
genitives in -do -awy, mioupes), and even Doric (réiv, ruvn), 
occur in Homer. The Digamma has often been called 
Aecolic, but without confirmatory evidence (see p. 5). The 
hypothesis that the Homeric dialect was mixed, or, as 
recently suggested by Professor Fick, was originally 
Aeolic “done into” Ionic at the close of the sixth century, 
requires for its support a knowledge of the early Greek 
dialects which we do not, and never can, possess. It is 
possible that these “ Aeolisms” may have been imported 
into Ionic epic poetry from early Aeolian lays: but it is 
more probable that these forms, which are manifestly of 
very ancient date, belonged to the earliest Ionic in com- 
mon with the earliest Aeolic, and still existed in the 
Ionic of Homer. (See Professor Jebb’s summary, /utro- 
duction to Homer, pp. 136-7, and 143-147, and for fuller 
information, consult Mr. Monro’s two papers in the 
Journal of Philology, vol. ix.; p. 252, and vol. xi, p. 
56.) 

(2) With regard to vocabulary, every reader of Homer 
must be struck with the great variety of stems and in- 
flexions. A glance at the forms of pronouns (§ 21), and 
of verbal endings (§§ 45, 46), will make this point clear. 
And though recent study of the Homeric language has 
greatly simplified apparent variety, and reduced to rule 
what were regarded as exceptions, still the variety is 
very great. Nor can the reader fail to be struck with the - 
number of fixed epithets which have evidently become 
stereotyped, and have ceased to convey a conscious 
meaning: ¢g., pepotres avOpwrot, avdpav dardnotdor, 
pwvuyes imo, dtos upopBes, nepoetdéa tovtov. Such 
expressicns must have been part of the stock-in-trade of 
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early epic poetry. It seems certain that the Homeric 
poet did not speak the language of his poetry for the 
purposes of every-day life, but that he inherited it as 
the conventional phraseology of his craft, drawing, so to 
speak, from an oral thesaurus handed on through many 
generations. The point might be illustrated probably 
from all literatures. Hebrew scholars point out precisely 
similar phenomena in the language of the Psalms and 
the Prophets ; and the same is the case in a very marked 
way with the whole of the earliest English poetry, from 
Beowulf down to the Norman Conquest. 

On the model of fixed conventional forms and phrases 
would doubtless be formed a certain number of incorrect 
imitations, “false archaisms” as they have been called, 
and these have been quoted to discredit the early date 
generally assigned to Homer. Such are vapadOainor 
(Il, x. 340), an Optative incorrectly modelled on the 
analogy of Subjunctives in -nov: xpateode (Il. x. 156) 
stem xpat- meant for a Dative on the analogy of dyeodu, 
oTnGeodi, stems oyes and otnbes: Epyntas Sv dpecdu 
(Il. x. 185), where, whatever case dpeodgu is meant for, the 
accusative is required. These instances, it is true, may 
tend to confirm the relative lateness of IJ. x., but a 
“false archaism,” as such, is no proof of a late date, but 
rather of an earlier conventional style according to which 
the poet worked. A “false archaism” might be as easily 
committed in the tenth century, B.C. as in the fifth ; by 
Chaucer as by Chatterton. We now recognize analogy 
as one of the most energetic principles in the formation 
of language ; it must have been operative at all periods, 
and the incorrect imitation of-a word or phrase is what 
we should @ priort have expected. The wonder is that 
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there are so few “false archaisms” in the Homeric 
poems, 

Hence we speak of an Epic Style as well as of an 
Epic Dialect. 


LOST SOUNDS. 


§ 2. The Homeric poems show traces of the loss of 
spirants : 


(1) The labial spirant F either alone or in connexion 
with other sounds, ‘F for a still older of, Fp, 6F ; 

(2) The palatal spirant 7 or 7; 

(3) The hard dental spirant o. 


THE LABIAL SPIRANT F (DIGAMMA). 


§ 3. The labial spirant Vau had the character of the 
Latin F and the sound of the English w. From its shape 
it was fancifully called by Greek and Latin grammarians 
double Gamma (8iyappa, Siyappos, Sityappov, digamma, 
digammos, digammon). It was retained in the historic 
Greek alphabet as a cipher in the form of >’ = 6, the 
place in the alphabet held by the Hebrew Vau and the 
Latin F, though with the Latins F = 8. | 

There are two distinct questions with regard to F, 
(1) its existence in the Greek alphabet, (2) its Piceciice 
as a sound in the Homeric poems. 

(1) The existence of F as a written Greek letter, 
which might have been inferred from a comparison of 
Greek words with those of cognate languages, has been 
demonstrated by the evidence of inscriptions. 
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The accompanying instances will explain :— 


Greek words, Inscriptions, Cognate languages, 
(2) Initial F :— 
elKoc lt. Feixatt, Fixate. vimgati (Skt.), viginti. 
Exaotos. Féxactos. 
é€. Fe€. sex, for svex. 
Emros. Feros. vox. 
€omepos. Feorrapiwv. vesper. 
ETOS. Féros. vatsas (Skt.), vetus. — 
ety, olda. Fidetv, Fotda. vedmi (Skt.), video, wt, 
WISSEN. 


(6) Medial F :— 


> @ 9 U 
QLel. aiFeu. aevum. 
Ai. AuFé. divus. 
KNE0S. KA€Fos. KAvo, Cluo, inclutus. 


F occurs as a written character in many Greek in- 
scriptions, Doric, Boeotian, Phocian, Locrian, Cretan, 
and in many Peloponnesian alphabets (Argos, Corinth, 
and its colony of Corcyra). There is slight evidence 
of its existence in Jonic inscriptions, chiefly on some 
Euboean vases of presumably the eighth century, but 
none of later date. It was long regarded as distinc- 
tively an Aeolian letter (Aeolca ila litera, Quinti- 
lian, L., vii.), but by the time of Alcaeus it had been 
replaced by 8 The Boeotians retained it in historic 
times. It is found in the Doric dialect of Herac- 
leia in the famous Heracleian tables (end of fourth 
century, B.C.). 

The inscriptions show an early tendency towards the 
disappearance of F, especially in the middle of words. 
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In the Heracleian tables we find Fé and Féros side by 
side with écaoros and oixia. 

When F disappeared as a written letter, its place was 
represented by various symbols of similar phonetic 
value, especially by 8 (pronounced v), eg., Laconian 
Bidciy = idetv, Beixats = elxoot, Lesbian Spodov = 
podov. Later on, when the sound was forgotten, charac- 
ters of similar form were sometimes substituted, e., 
IX and even Ty, eg., yotda = olda, and tpayanéor, 
Sractum, cf. pyyvups, originally Fpnyvupst, in the lexico- 
grapher Hesychius. 

Sometimes F was represented by the aspirate, eg., 
Eomepos for Féomepos, vesper, é& for Fé&, opaw for Fopaw, 
vereor, Eng. ward. Sometimes it left no trace, as éos 
for Fétros, olxos for Fotxos. 

Medial F again was either represented by v, as Aove, — 
for \0Fw, lavo, dxovw, for axoFw, caveo, or left no trace, as 
Ai for AcFi, divus, Boos for BoFos, bovis. 

Bentley’s view that F had the sound of w is now 
generally adopted. It is confirmed by the fact that the 
Greek grammarians transliterated certain Latin words 
beginning with v, the phonetic equivalent for F, by ov, 
eg., Varro by Ovdappwv, Velia by Ovedta; and that in 
late Greek odd, ovai represent vah, vae. (Cf oa, Aesch. 
Pers. 115.) | 

(2) There is no evidence that F ever existed as a 
written character in any text of the Homeric poems. 
Its presence as a sound in Homer is inferred from two 
facts. Certain words which, as we know from inscrip- 
tions and from cognate languages, must have once had 
F (a) explain hiatus, (6) warrant position, ze. lengthen 
a preceding short vowel. 
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The following words, showing clear traces of F, are of 
the most frequent occurence :— 


ava. ET 0S, ELITTELD. 
avddve, 7OUs, "Sos (oF). ETOS. 

aoTu. tayo, ayn, 7X7. 
Elka, EOLKA, ELKENOS. "Ios. 

elAw EAXCaL EdANV, GN@vat, ass. 

EXwI, EXNTL, ExNAos. ios. 

Evvupt, elu, eo Ons. is, Edu, iia, ee 
€o, ol, & ds (oF). olKos. 

Eom Epos. olvos. 


” 4 
. €pryov, Epdw. 


(2) Hiatus explained :— 


7 ToL Oy ov cada fA oldey (Od. xvii. 154). 

yaplevta Sé A eipata A ace (II. v. 905). 

eiv Ddate Wuype@ Ban péyara fA idyovta (Od. ix. 392). 
av 5é AdEco Tad’ Evi A olxw (Od. xx. 598). 


(6) Position made :— 


1) 8é wéya A idyouca amo A éo KaPBanre viov (Il. v. 343) 
Kai piv apetBopevas érea mrepoevta mpoonvoa (Il. i 
201, and passim). 


The cases in which hiatus is explained are far more 
numerous than those in which position is made, a cir- 
cumstance which to some extent measures the conso- 
nantal strength of F. 

But here occurs a difficulty. In Homer, these words 
do not uniformly either warrant hiatus, or make posi- 
tion, 2Z., 
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yépav 5° tOvs xiev oixov (I). xxiv. 171). 
> dpa dwrvncac’ érea wrepoevta (passiin). 
ypuaoté Té eo Ontos re (Od. i. 165). 


The positive cases (where F is operative) are 3354 as 
against 617 negative cases, according to the careful cal- 
culation of Professor Hartel (Hlomerische Studien), 2.e., 
a proportion of about 54: I. 


(3) There are several hypotheses which endeavour to 
account for this inconstancy of usage, but none 
appears to explain all the facts with the adequacy of 
a complete theory. The five principal] hypotheses are 
as follows :— 


(a) Bentley held that in all the negative instances the 
text is corrupt. He therefore set about emending them 
and restored F in print. And undoubtedly in the ma- 
jority of instances emendation is possible, in very many 
cases easy and natural emendation, ey., in the first nega- 
tive instance above, for xiev oixov, Bekker, who accepted 
Bentley’s hypothesis, reads «ie Foiwov. Sometimes 
simple transposition is sufficient, eg., Il. viii. 526, read 
EXTrouat evyscpevos for etyopat éAmdpevos (as Monro) ; by 
change of words, Od. iv. 649, atrds éyov for avtéos éxwv 
(Merry retains éxwv); Il. iii, 173, Odvatos addéew for 
Odvatds pot ddety, retained by Monro. In many cases the 
removal of little particles like 8’, 6’, which may easily have 
crept in to disguise the loss of F will set matters right, 
é.g., Od. xi. QI (xiii. 380), ravras pév p’ Edrret, omit p’; II. 
Xx. 186, yaXeras 5é o” Eodmra, read yareras oé EoATA, 
Bekker’s text is corrected and printed according to 
Bentley’s hypothesis, which is defended by Cobet, one of 
the most critical of scholars. But it is generally con- 
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sidered that there is a considerable residuum of passages 
in which F can only be restored by too drastic emen- 
dation. 

(6) The hypothesis of alternative forms. It is sug- 
gested that just as there were two forms ¢pacaro and 
dpdocato, Gras and Gms, médts and mrods, cvs and 
vs, so, as the use of F was gradually dying out, the 
Homeric poet had the choice of such alternative forms 
as Fotxos and olxos, Feros and é7os, etc. We should 
thus have to assume an alternative form in every nega- 
tive instance, a conclusion somewhat too great for the 
premisses. Mr. Monro takes five of the commonest 
words, avak, épyov, ideiv, olda, olxos, and shows that the 
positive instances, where they occur, stand to, the negative 
instances as 14: 1. This hypothesis fails to account for 
the marked preference for the digammated form. 

(c) The F was confined to certain archaic traditional 
phrases. This hypothesis completely breaks down 
under examination. Two reasons among others are 
conclusive: (1) The F occurs in many words and phrases 
which are neither archaic, nor of stereotyped recur- 
rence, ¢.g., tov, violet, dpves, lambs, itén, withy ; (2) some 
of the most striking negative instances occur in con- 
ventional and recurrent phrases, é¢p’ «i697, opp elzra, 
Oupdv éxaotov, wept S épya tétuKto, ws apa hwvycad 
érea WTEepoevTa. 

(2) The view urged by Curtius (Principles of Etymo- 
logy, Bk. iii.), that the influence of F was traditionally 
observed after the loss of the sound, just as certain 
French words beginning with % warrant hiatus (eg., the 
opening line of Voltaire’s Henriade, “Je chante le 
heros qui regna sur la France”). But assuming this to 
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hold good of hiatus in all cases, this hypothesis fails to 
explain the lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

(e) The recent hypothesis of Professor Hartel (Ho- 
merische Studien) that F in Homer is neither a full 
consonant nor a full vowel, a sound, for instance, not 
like w in wise, but like w in quick. He suggests that 
F as a consonant could warrant both hiatus and position, 
and, as a vowel, was compatible both with elision and . 
the continuance of the short vowel. 


‘F FOR AN OLDER of. 


§ 4. The chief instances are :— 
€o, of, & ds (possessive), éos. 
dvddva, 750s, 450s. 
é€. | 
€o, etc., warrants hiatus in over 600 cases, and makes 
position in 136 (eg., a6 &0, Ta & Epya, Tatépt @, mpoTi 
of), ov ol, ov EOev, ds Ké of (not ody ol, ovY Eev, ds Kev OL). 
The process of change presumably would thus, oF€é€, 
‘FeE (cf, English what, originally spelt Azwat), &€, the 
aspirate representing lost o, and F finally leaving no 
trace. 
For the original sound of compare English szallow, 
swell, etc. 


- Fp. 


§ 5. Some words beginning with f, ¢.g., pyryvupe, pita, 
paxos, always act like a double consonant in making 
position, in others, the influence is fluctuating, ¢.g., puvos, 
pita, peEw (e.g., EoppeEa and épefa). These probably began 
with an initial F, eg., Fp prryvope, Jrango, break, pifa, Acol. 
Bpicda, Germ. wurzel. 
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OF. 


§ 6. 6 appears to stand for Ff in two groups of words :— 
(1) dv, dnpov, dnOa, eg., 

ovTe para Snpv (II. i. 416) ; 

ovd’ ap’ ért dyy (Il. viii. 126). 
(2) dé0s, Seevos, Serr, ESeroa, Siov, eg., 

nuets b€ Selaavtes (Od. ix. 236). 


For 6yv, cof. Doric dodv, Latin div. The group ééos is 
more difficult of discussion. 

For further information on the Digamma, consult 
Curtius’ Principles of Greek Etymology, Bk. iti. ; Monro’s 
Homeric Grammar, §§ 388-405 ; King and Cookson, 
chap. viil. 


J or Y. 
The palatal spirant 7, the Sanskrit and English y. 


§ 7. A lost initial y is traced chiefly in two words—the 
adverb ws and the middle verb fewar. For as, cf Beds 
as (Il. xi. 58, and elsewhere), dpyOés ds, etc. The nega- 
tive instances are nearly as numerous as the positive. 
For feyat, cof. olxade teuévev (Il. ii. 154), atypun tepevn 
(Il. xx. 399). It is matter of dispute, however, whether 
y or uv is lost in tps. 


2. 


§ 8. In a few more or less doubtful cases, the loss of an 
initial o is traceable. Thus hiatus occurs occasionally 
before vAn, selva (Il. xiii. 18), darvos, somnus, sopor (Od. 
XX. 52), and several times before €é0s, suus (eg., Od. il. 
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247). In the two latter, however, of has been lost, 
cf. Skt. svapnas = brvos, and Lat. suus, 2.¢., sovos = éos. 
Loss of o is also indicated in é7ri-dApevos, salto, audi- 
anros, sal, audi-errov, ‘sequor, Kataioyeral, éyw = oicéxyo, 
aiveyés, 2. suv-cexes, suocexes (Od. ix. 74), and ma- 
péexn, 2.¢., mwap(a)-oéyn (Od. xix. 113), BédrOs eyemreuKés, 
2.¢., ceoetrevxes (II. i. 51). 


CHAPTER I. 
METRE AND PROSODY. 
DACTYLS AND SPONDEES. 


§ 9. The Homeric hexameter is distinguished from the 
Latin by its much greater rapidity. This is due to the 
preponderance of dactyls over spondees in the former. 
Lines with five dactyls are far commoner in Homer — 
than in Vergil. Hence, on the one hand, the rush of the 
Homeric and the solemnity of the Vergilian rhythm. 
On the other hand, lines with a spondee in the fifth 
place are commoner in Homer than in Vergil. Some 
are considcred capable of correction, ¢g., joa Stay for 
n@ dtav, in Od. ix. 306. Some lines in Homer are 
wholly spondaic (oAocrovéetot otixot), ¢.£:, 


tw 5’ év Meconvn EvxpBrntyv adrrAnrouwv (Od. xxi. 15).. 
Other instances occur (Il. xi. 130, Od. xv. 334, xxiii, 351). 
With them we may compare Ennius’ 

Olli respondet rex Albai longai, 


an example not followed by his Latin successors. 
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DEFINITIONS. 


§ 10. 1. Caesura (romn, cutting ), is the division of a foot 
between two words ; ¢.g.— 


Bnd pox | éwerre | Motou | wenlirponor | 3s dda | rodAd. | 
Caesura naturally causes a slight break or pause in pro- 
nunciation. 


2. Diaeresis (dcalpeoss, division), as a metrical term, 
means the pause caused by the end of a foot coinciding 
with the end of a word. When this pause occurs at the 
end of the fourth foot it is called the Bucolic Diaereszs, 
because it is a favourite rhythm with the Bucolic poets ; 
e.g.. Moschus, Theocritus (the first 27 lines of the first 
idyll of Theocritus have it). 


3. Apocope (amwoxotrn, chopping off), is the cutting off 
of a short final syllable, accompanied frequently with 
assimilation of the consonant left to the following con- 
sonant ; ¢.g., du qediov for dva rediov (vy being labialised 
because of the 7 with which it is brought into contact). 
Apocope is common with avd, xara, wapd ; ¢g., Kak Ke- 
paris (cata Keparijs), tap Svvapmtv (mapa Suvautv). So 
apBatvo, caBBare (kata Bande) xadrXure, SBBarXetv (vie). 

4. Ictus is the regular rhythmical stress of voice on 
the first syllable of dactyl or spondee, —’ -~-, —’—, 
as opposed to the abatement of voice on the other 
syllables. This stress is generally known as Arsis 
(dpows, ratsing) as opposed to Theszs (Géots, dropping or 
lowering). But see footnote.} 


1 Arsis and Thesis in this sense are terms so familiar that they are 
retained here. But we should remember that we use them in the Roman 
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5. Elesion (€xOrwpus, rubbing or squeezing out), is the 
loss of a vowel Jefore another vowel ; ¢g.— 


mwodda S(€) 6 y(e) ev movty. 


6. Prodelision is the loss of a short vowel after a pre- 
_ceding long vowel or diphthong; ¢.g., wn ’& for pn é€. 
Somewhat similar is the freedom with which the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists wrote las for alas, mong for among, 
’*moyance for annoyance, etc. | 


7. Hiatus is the gap produced by non-elision ; ¢g.— 
dvipd por A evvere Motoa rrodvrporov «.t.X. 


8. Synizesis (avvitnow, settlement, collapse), is the slur- 
ring of two vowels into one sound; e¢.g:, Qeos, GQeod 
(monosyllables), 4%) ob (monosyllable). Slurring is very 
common in the English poets, as whe’r for whether ; 
power, jewel, prowess (monosyllables) in Shakespeare ; 
glory and shame, héllow abyss, in Milton, etc. 


CAESURA, ETC., IN HOMER. 


§ 11. 1. The strong, or masculine, caesura is the cutting 
after the first (long) syllable of dactyl or spondee ; e.g.— 


pave dade, ead.) Wyant bau "Ayu Mjos 
This is the toun arevOnutpepns, z.e., after five half feet (or 
two feet and a half), occurring in the third foot. When 
the strong cacsura occurs in the fourth foot, it is called 
the ton ehOnutpepns (after seven half feet), 


év0’ dAAou pev | ravres aN ad | airiv oA\Opov. 
sense, which has supplanted the Greek sense. With the Greeks, 6éo:s, or 
downward beat of foot or hand, marked the ictus, while the &pors, or 
upward motion, was accompanied by the lowering of the voice. 
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It generally follows, as in this instance, the weak caesura 
in the third foot. 

The weak, or feminine, caesura comes after the first 
short syllable (z.e., after a trochee — ~), in the third foot: 


dvdpa pot | evverre | Mota | molAdeporoy | Ss pdAa moAAd. 


It is known as the tou xara tpltov tpoyaiov, caesura 
after the third trochee. 

This is the favourite Homeric rhythm. Such familiar 
endings as ea yAaucatis *AOnvn, Karuwo dia Oedwv, 
may remind one of the fact. : 

The weak caesura in the fourth foot (e.¢., I. xxiii. 760) 
is very rare. | 

The following rhythms are either not tolerated or 
rare :— 

(a) Diaeresis with a stop at end of third foot is not 
tolerated :— 


Antots xat Avds Exyovos: ws Bacay. xoAwbeis. 
This makes two verses or two half-verses, not 
one. = 
(8) Feminine caesura in the fourth foot is rare, and 
unrhythmical :— 


dye pad’, ds Ore tus Te yuvaixds | EvLovoro (Il. xxiii. 760). 


BUCOLIC DIAERESIS. 


2. Bucolic Diaeresis is common, especially in the 
Odyssey. It occurs seven times in the first ten lines of 
the Odyssey. Such familiar endings as dtos “AyiAnrevs, 
mavtas ’Axaious, PoiBos *Atod\Awr, Toiot 8 avéotn, May 
remind one how common it Is. 
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SYNIZESIS. 


3. The syllables ea, eas, €0, €01, ew, vo, are slurred into 
monosyllables ; eg.— : 


Se rae 
IInvnuadéw *Axt|AAHjos. 


> 


e 4 97 > r 
Other instances are 7 ov« diets ; 57 av, Emre 


ELISION. 


4. (1) ¢ in dative singular and in dative plural 
forms in -eot, -aow, -vou is rarely elided. But 
4 of the dative plural, Ist and 2nd declen- 
sion, and -oo« of the 3rd declension is often 
elided. 


(2) cin ti, dvté, wep is not elided, nor in ort ; where 
67’ is read, the word is probably 6 re. 


(3) o in o, to, mpo are not elided. The genitive 
endings in -ovo, -eto, -ao, though generally 
stated to be incapable of elision, are, as Mr. 
Platt has recently shown in the Classical 
Review (vol. ii., p. 99, etc.), sometimes elided. 
Elision of the genitive in -oo is probably in- 
admissible. 


(4) The diphthong as in the person endings 
“pal, -oal, -Tal, -vTat, -oGat, is often elided. 
Also sometimes the pronouns poi, got (and 
TOL ). 

Cc 
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HIATUS. 


5. Hiatus is very frequent. Apart from the question of 
lost letters, the two chief rules are as follows. Hiatus 
occurs :— 


(1) After a long vowel or diphthong in arsis (ectus), 
the vowel or diphthong remaining long :— 


GAN’ oix | "Atpeldy A ‘Ayapepvove | jvdave | Ovpe (Il. i. 24). 
ot pev | Sucoped vou A Yzepiiovos, of 8° dvdvros (Od. i. 24). 


(2) After a long vowel or diphthong in thesis, the 
vowel or atphthong in thes case being shortened :— 


trdYXOn A Eset Tpoilys teplov wrodt\eOpov Emepoe (Od. i. 2). 
aidetcOar 6° iepya Kai dyad déyOar A azrowa (Il. i. 23). 


Obs. In a few cases the vowel or diphthong remains long 


in thesis; e¢.g., Il. i. 39, SpuvOed, ef wore, x.7.A. But a pause 
occurs after SpuvOed. 


Hiatus also occurs 
(a) after caesura, espccially after the feminine 
caesura in the third foot; eg— 


Kal p GKé,ovca xabijoro A emeyvdpapaca didov «np (II. i. 569). 

(8) before Bucolic diaeresis, 
Betve idl’, 77 Kas | pou vepeloneat A | Orre xev | etrw ; (Od. i. 158). 
Oés. Bucolic diaeresis is commoner in the Odyssey than 
in the Iliad in the proportion of 2:1. Books xxiii. 


and xxiv. of the Iliad agree with the Odyssey 
(Monro, § 382, 7.). 
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(y) after x, v, and 0, z.¢., after vowels which resist 
elision; ¢.g.— 
éyyei dévderte (II. v. 50). 
tis d€ ov éooe (Il. vi. 123). 
mpo dd00 éyévovro (II. iv. 382). 
Obs. It will thus be seen that a break or pause is fre- 
quently the justification of hiatus. 


POSITION. 


§ 12. As a rule, any two consonants (or a double conso- 
nant) lengthen a short vowel, whether they come in the 
same word or a succeeding word : 


TOE Hpoww exwv apdypepéea te Paperpnvy (Il. i. 45). 

todAas 5° ipOipous Wuyas “Aidt mpoiawper (II. i. 3). 
Exceptions (z¢., shortening) occur before wp and tp 
less frequently before xp, yp, 9p, WA, KN; e.Z.— 


Kai twa Tpwiddwy (Il. xviii. 122). 
oLyn viv, pn tis pe mpocavddrw (Od. xv. 440). 


But these exceptions occur mostly (1) after diaeresis, as 
in the first instance above, or (2) from metrical neces- 
sity, zé, with words which could not otherwise be 
brought into the line, such as “Adpoditn (Il. v. 370), 
"Auditpvevos (Il. v. 392), TIptapidns (“Extopa [I prapyidnv 
(Il. xiii. 316), KAutraiuynorpn (Od. iii. 266), and other 
words not proper names; ¢g., mpoonuéa, TeTpaxukdos, 
tpamreta, ANAOOpoos, and others. 

The cases of a vowel remaining short before € in 
ZaxvvOos (Il. ii. 634) and Zérea (II. ii. 824) ; also before 
ox in Sxdpavdpos (Il. v. 36) and oxeémapvov (Od. v. 237) 
may be due to a different reason. It is probable, as 
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Professor Seymour suggests, that there were older alter- 
native forms ; cf Saguntum with ZaxvvOos, cidvapar with 
oKidvapat (Seymour p. 91). 

The short syllable dvSpotita (Aurovo’ dvSporira Kab 
HBnv, Il. xvi. 857, and elsewhere), is explained if for 
avépotns we read ddpérns, from dépos, as Ebeling v. 
adporns. 

Exceptions are commoner in the Odyssey and Books 
xxili, and xxiv. of the Iliad than elsewhere. They 
increase in Hesiod and in the Homeric hymns (Monro, 
HT. G., p. 370, 7.). 

Diphthongs can be shortened in Homer as in Iambics 
before a vowel following it in the same word; eg., éu- 
matos (Od. xx. 379), Totos ev olds éoau (Od. vii. 31 2). 


LENGTHENING OF SHORT VOWELS. 


§ 13. Short vowels are often lengthened in Homer. In 
the great majority of cases a plausible reason can be 
assigned ; in a residuum of instances we must at present 
be content to note the mere fact. The following are 
the chief reasons :— 


1. Loss of a letter, e.g., F,7 (or 7), o, of, ‘F, Fp. 

2. Lengthening before A, p, v, 0; also before 6 and 
p (for which see §§ 5, 6). 

3. Arsis or ictus falling on the short vowel, often 
combined with some other influence. 


For 1 see § 3 and following. 
2. A short vowel is sometimes lengthened before 


ry, #, v, o, also before 6 and p. The practice is variable, 
but short vowels are lengthened before 
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X in Alccopat, Ano, Ais, Aodos, and other words, 
but not before Avxuos, A€yos, Aeirrw, words 
which are of frequent occurrence. 

mm in péyas, péyapov, potpa, panraxds, pedin, and 
others, but not before pdyopuar, pévos, pédas, 
paxap, 2000s. 

y in védos, votos, vidds, veupyn, once only before vnis 
(Il. xiii. 472), but not before véxus, voos, véue- 
ows, and others. 


Obs. Mr. Monro, from whom (7 G., § 371) the above words 
are selected, observes that the lengthening is almost wholly 
confined either (1) to syllables in arsis (ictus), TloAAG Aucoopéry 
(Il. v. 358), wuxva pwryadénv (Od. xiv. 438) being rare exceptions ; 
(2) to combination of preposition with case, e¢.g., cata potpay, 
évl peydpw ; and (3) conventional phrases, ds ré Ais (Il. xi. 239), 
eldds TE peyeBos te, etc. These facts lead him to compare this 
lengthening with the corresponding lengthening after the 
augment, or in composition, ¢.g., €AAicoero, Eppope, aroppimrru, 
aydvvupos. The most probable hypothesis is that these words 
originally began with two consonants. This can be proved in 
some cases, cf. 6, and p, (§§ 5, 6), but not in the majority. 

3. Lengthening in arsis (ictus), ¢g., Xepoiv tm ’Ap- 
yelov POipevos ev tratpids yain (Il. viii. 359). The causes 
which combine with ictus are 

(2) Lengthening before 2, p, », o, etc., as above. 
(6) A pause in the sense; eg.— 

etat axovovtés* 6 8° “Ayatev voorov dedev (Od. i. 326.) 

(c) The natural tendency to avoid a succession of 
short syllables in such words as G0dvar0s, 


Peers ay ae IQ! > D 
amroveovto, Buyatépa, hence a@avatos, airovéovTo, 


Ouryarépa. 
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NoTEe.—Certain letters demand special notice: 


(a) $ in aiddov 66. The ¢ may have been pronounced 
wh; of. Xdrgdw from stem codds, “Iaxxos from idxw. 


(4) «in certain abstract nouns is long; ¢g.— 


treporAincs (Il. i, 205), dryinoe (Od. xiii. 142), 
kaxoepyins (Od xxii. 374), dxopeorin (Od. xxi. 284). 
The fact is yet unexplained. ‘tin ply is probably 
due to mpiv being a contracted comparative. 


(c) The final vowel of the Vocative is often long; eg., 
Hide xadotyvare Odvérov (Il. iv. 155), & vle Teredo (II. 
iv. 338), dpoo @ert ravirerde (II. xvili. 385). 

The explanation may be due to a pause in pro- 
nouncing the Vocative. It is possible, however, that 
the text should be emended by substituting the 
nominative (see Monro, #. G., 164). 

For gidte in ide xacéyvyre (Il. iv. 155), see Mr. 
Leaf’s suggestion, ad Joc. 


(5) Final « of the Dative Singular and a of the 
Neuter Plural are sometimes lengthened ; e,¢.— 


aitov wap vi te pevew (Od. ix. 194). 
moppuped xaPvmrepO’ (Od. x. 353). 


éret is lengthened six times in the Odyssey. For other 
instances see Od. x. 520, xi. 28; II. ii. £16. 
Atavtit 6¢ pdadtora, ‘Odvooni b€ padiora, Ad didos 
recur. 

It is quite posssible that final « of the dative, which 
it must be remembered is rarely subject to elision, and 
corresponds to the Latin 7, was originally long; a 
of the neuter plural in Latin was also originally long 
(see Wordsworth, Fragments, p. 569). 
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DOUBTFUL VOWELS. 


§ 14. Some vowels which in later Greek are regularly 
short are long in Homer, ¢.g., xand0s, loos, papos ; others are 
variable, e.¢., tepds, vdwp, tomer, *AnddXwv, but A (in arsis, 
Il. i. 14). The correct explanation is clearly, as Professor 
Seymour points out, that these vowels were originally 
long, and in Homer were in the course of becoming 
short. The most striking instance is that quoted by Luci- 
lius, Fv. ix. 2 (iv.), "Apes “Apes, Graect ut faciunt (see I). v. 
31). Early Latin prosody presents precisely the same 
phenomenon (see Wordsworth’s Fragments, p. 569, etc.). 

The eof verbs in -cw and of comparatives in -:wy, and 
the v of verbs in -vw is variable. 


ALTERNATIVE FORMS, 


§ 15. (a) A short vowel alternates with a long 
vowel; 22., nuéwv nuctwv, Babéns Babeins, evs nus veds 
ynos, TEXéW TEAEiW, Ayapal ayaioual, oTéwWmEY TTHOpED 
(Metathesis of Quantity, see pp. 47 and 48, Ods. 2). So 
"Atpeidao 'Arpeidew. 

(8) A single consonant alternates with a double con- 
sonant ; ¢.2., da0s daaos, wéaos pécaos, Oducevs "Oduacets, 
Ore Strt, Orws Saws, Eweva Eupevat, dodcato dpdc- 
cato, etc., etc. 

The initial consonant is often doubled with the 
augment or in composition ; ¢g., é\Adoceto, &ppyKTos, 
éddecaev. In these last cases a vowel has probably been 
lost, ¢.g., dFecoev, aF pnxtos (see § 13). 
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§ 16. SPECIMEN OF SCANNING, ODYSSEY I. 1-9. 


"Avopa pot A evverre, Motoa roAvrporov, | ds pdAa roAXG 

whayxOn, A ere. Tpoins iepov mroXeOpov errepoe * 

Trond. 8° 6 y év rovrw rdbev ddyea A | ov Kata Oupdv, 

apvipevos Hv Te Wuxnv Kat | voorrov éraipwv 

5 aXX’ ovd’ dbs Erdpous éppicaro, A | tepevds wep 

airav yap oderépyow atacbaXinow ddovto, 

vyTiol, ot Kata Bods ‘Yrepiovos "HeAéoro 

noOov: airap 6 roiow adetrero | vdotimov nmap: 

tiv dpdbev ye, Ged, Ovyarep Auds, | ele cal A Hpiv. 

l. 1. dvdpd pot; line 2, wAdxO9, ele xai, diphthong and 
long vowel in thesis shortened with hiatus. Line 24 
gives an instance of vowel continuing long in arsis, 
Sucopevov “Yzepiovos. 

1. 1. zoAdrporov, position before mute and liquid. 

1. 3. dAyea dv, hiatus, but not position, before dv (‘F lost). . 

1. 4. dpvupevis jv, lengthening by ictus (arsis) combined 
with letter lost in vy (see line 3). 

1. 5. €ppvoaro i€uevos, hiatus warranted before (F):éuevos. 

1. 1, 3, 4, 5) 8, 9. Bucolic Diaeresis. 

For caesura, see § 11. 

N.B.—A denotes Hiatus. 


CHAPTER IJ. 
INFLEXION. 


NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 


N.B.—Only Epic peculiarities are given. — 


Nom. 


Gen. Sing. 


Gen. Plur. 


Dat. Plur. 


§ 17. Furst Declension. 


-a (for ns) in some nouns: 

eg., immota, vedpedrnyepéta, pntieta (cf. Lat. 
poeta). 

-ao, less commonly -éw, -w (by contraction) : 

eg.,'Aidao, ’Atpeioao. 

"Albdew, ’Atpeidew. 

evpperiw (for iew), Bopéw (for éew). 

-awy, -ewy and the contracted form -ap, eg., 
KNLo LAMY, 

macéwv (Synizesis), yuyewv. 

KALOLOV, SKA. 

-not(v) and -y¢ (also -ats as in Attic) : 

CL., ATHOLL, KAsoinot. 

KOUPNS, TETPNS. 

Geais, Traca.s. 


Obs. & is retained in Oca (goddess), Oedv, OeGs, eats. Also in 
some proper names, Navotxda, dv, ‘Peia, as, “Eppeias, Aivedas. 


NoTE 1.—Masc. nominatives in -a are conventional titles of gods or 
heroes, except @véora. They therefore probably belong to the tradi- 
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tional Epic style. For the formation see Delbriick’s conjecture in King 
and Cookson, p. 321 and p. 333. Mr. Monro suggests that they. were 
originally vocatives, 


NoTeE 2.—Dat. pl. in -ns (and -o1s, 2nd declens.). The loss of « is often 
due to elision, ¢.g., soto’ érdpowty. 


§ 18. Second Declension. 


Gen. Sing. -ovo and -ov (as in Attic): 
e.g., avoppoov ’Nxeavoto. 
NEALOLO, OLYOMEVOLO, AVTpOLO. 
But, N.B., in some cases, the true-ending appears to 
be -oo, and we should write ’IXéoo (in II. xv. 66, 
Xxi. 104), 60 (for oov) (II. ii. 325, and Od. i. 70). 
The metre often requires -oo as with ‘Idtoo above. 


§ 19. Lhird Declension. 


Gen. Sing. 
Nouns in -es make -tos, and -nos. 
(aroXts) TroALos and sWoAnos. 
Nouns in -us (vos and) -eos. 
(aroXUs) TONES. 
Nouns in -evs: -0s, ews. 
| Baotrjjos, 'Oduccjos ‘Odvacéws, and once 
’Oduaeds (Od. xxiv. 398), Tudéos. 
vnvs makes vos and less commonly veds. 
A few Nouns in -os form Gen. Sing. in -euvs (for e-os), 
e.g., Qapaeus, Oépeus. 
Dat. Sing. 
Nouns in -ts make -ei, -nt, 1. 
—— (rrddus, wodus) wrdrer; WEANL, TEAL. 
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Nouns in -us -ve (Diphthongal). 
mwrAnNOvt, véxuve. 
Dat. Plur. 
Nouns in -ou(v) and -eoou(v), both often in same word. 
avopa-ot and avdp-ecot, Bov-ovand Bo-eoon, 
qooai (or troat) and 7rod-eoat. 


N.B.—(from é7ros) éméeoot, Erreoot, Erect. 
(from demas) derdecot, dérracat, Séract. 
(from qroAvs) mroAéou, TroAcoot. 
(once) troAéecat. 
(from zroAts) qroAlecce. 


Gen. and Dat. Dual of 2nd and 3rd Decl. ends in -ouiv, 
cf. (rrarouv, modo. 


Nouns in -t¢ and -vs with Accus. Sing. in -v often 
form Accus. Pl. in -ts, -vs (for -tvs, -vvs), 
eg., 65, Spits, ads (and ovas), Bods (and 
Boas). oAts makes aroAsas and aoAnas. 

Accus, Plur. Some stems in -ees and -as drop a vowel 
before another vowel (Hyphaeresis) ; 
ég., kdéa (for xdé-ea), So dSucKréa, 
ynrea, Jeovdea, yépa, Seta, Képa, Kpéa. 


§ 20. Heteroclites, ze, forms from different stems: 


*Aidns, Gen. ’Atdao and “Atédos, Dat. "Ards. 

ar«n, Dat. dri remotOas, in this fixed phrase only. 

"Apns, Acc.” Apna and “Apnv, Gen. “Apnos and “Apeos, 
Voc. "Apes. — 

yovu, youvos, youvi, yovva, etc., as well as youvatos, 
etc. | 

dimruyos, Acc. dimruya. 
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ioxn, Acc. i@Ka. 

xapn, Gen. xapjatos, Kapyntos, Kpdatos, Kparas. 

vopivn, Dat. topin. 

ulos is formed from three stems—(1) vio-, (2) vt-, (3) 
viv-; eg., (1) vios (Nom.), viod, etc., (2) ul-os 
(Gen.), vl-s, vul-es, etc., (3) uieos (Gen.), ulé-s, 
vié-es, etc. 

Neuter stems often have alternative forms in -ar, as 
yovu, Sopu, Ddwp in Attic. Thus décpara (deop0s), 
mpocwrata (1pdcwrror), Teipata (retpap). 


Obs. Locative forms occur ; ¢.g., otxoe at home, xapai on the 
ground (domt, humi). Yor forms in gu and Oey, see § 63. 


§ 21. PRONOUNS. 


Personal Pronouns. 


The forms enclosed in brackets are Attic forms 
which do not occur in Homer. 


N.B. 


1st Person. 


Sing. Nom. éyav, éyo 
Acc. épé, pe 
Gen. épeto, éuéo, wed, pev 
éuéebev [éuod, pod] 
Dat. éoi, por 
Dual a Bed 
VOL, VO 
Acc. 


scale how [vor] 
Dat. : 
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Plur. Nom. dupes, 7peis 
Acc. dappe, nuéas [nuas] 
Gen. peor, nuéwv [nuov] 
Dat. duui(v), jut, juiv al. juiv 
2nd Person. 
Sing. Nom. tuvy, ov 
Acc. aé 
Gen. ceio, céo, ced 
aeOev, Teoto [cod] 
Dat. col, Tol, Teiv 


Dual Ao hadi, oho 


aay bopiw [odor] 
Plur. Nom. dppes, vpets 
Acc. dupe, vpeas [dpas]. 
Gen. dtpetov, tpéwr [ipov] 
Dat. dmupi(v) vutv [dpi or dpiv] 
3rd Person. 
Sing. Nom. 
Acc.  éé, @, pv 
Gen. elo, é0, ev [ov] 


eOev 
Dat. 02 of 
Dual Ao aud 
Acc. 
Gen. 


Dat. jodoiw 

Plur. Nom. [odeis, opéa] 
Acc. ode, odhéas, odas 
Gen. odewr, chéwv, chav 


Dat. odioiy] odfi[y] [N. odéa] 
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§ 22. Possesstve Pronouns. 


2nd person. aos and téos (tuus). 

3rd (reflexive). eos and 6s, suzs, or, simply, ozun. 
Ist plural. uéTEpos and amos Or amos, woster. 
2nd plural. UmeTepos and vmos, vester. 

Dual. vwitepos, of us both. 


odwitepos, of you both. 


§ 23. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


0 1) TO. 

Sing. Gen. TOLO. 
Dual. Gen. and Dat. raiv. 
Plur. Nom. Tol Tai as well as ot au. 

Gen. Taw. 

Dat. Toiot(v) Thay) TIS. 

0e. 

Plur. Dat. Toiadecow(v) and totocdect(v). 


§ 24. Relateve, Indefinite, and Interrogative Pronouns. 
és 7) 6 makes Gen. Sing. dou, 60, ob (Masc.): és, 4s (Fem.). 
Tis, Os TLS, 6 Tus (from the stems te- and rTw-). 


«cae , 4 e ef 
Sing. N. ris, ré 5s Tus, 6 Tus, H Tis, O TL, OTL, 
, / e ef ee bid cd 
A. tid, Ti Ov TlWa, O TLva, HV TLVa, 6 TL, OTTL. 
/ ”~ a PY 
G. réo, rev [TLvos] OTTEO, dTTEV, OTEV. 
, , , ad o” 
D. tun, TEW, TH OTEW, OTH. 
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Plur. N. réves dooa ol tives, ai Ties, & TiWa, dooa. 
[Teva] 
A. tevas ovUS TiVAas, GTLVAaS, aS TLVaS, adooa, 
6tiwva (once). 
G. réwy [Twev] atewr. 
D. — [tv] OTEOLCL. 


Obs. 6 Tis is 6 (4, 70) With tus, the 6 of the nominative adhering 
as a suffix unchanged in the oblique cases (see Ebeling ds tis). 


N.B.—éaos and 6000s; tocos and tosaos; ToaovTos and 
TOTTOUTOS ; ToLovTOS and Totos. 


§ 25. Cardinals. 


els, wia, €v and (ios) ta (unus, una), S00, vw, and Sor), 
dotol, doat, dord, Teooapes and sicupes. 


N.B.—The Ordinals rp@tos and mpwrictos, tpitos and 
Ie, v4 e , 
Tpitatos, EBdouos and éBdopuatos. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE VERB. 


§ 26. Stem and Ending A verb is made up of two 
parts—the stem: which gives the verbal meaning, and the 
ending which gives the person. Thus ¢n-wi means J say, 
TiOn-ot he places, rvo-pev we loose. In fact a verb is in 
itself a sentence, the stem giving the predicate, the verb 
the subject. The following principles are of great im- 
portance in the inflection of the verb. 


(1) Stem Variateon. In many verbs the stem appears 
under two varieties—a long form and a short form. Thus 
gnu has dy- and da- (pynyi and dapév) ; Aevrw has Aew7- 
and Avm- (€Aeurro-v and édz7r0-v) ; TéOnus has On- and Oe- 
(ér’On-v and ériOe-cav) ; yuyvopat has yov- and ya (yéyova 
and yérya-ev). 


(2) Stem and Theme, Thematic and Non-Themattc, 
Thematic Vowel. To some verbal stems the vowels e 
or o are added before the ending. The verbal stem, so 
enlarged, is called a thematic stem or theme. Verbal 
stems which do not add e and o are called xon-thematzc. 


1 The stems of verbs and nouns are of identical nature. Thus ¢7-yl, 
oh-un; paper, pd-Tis; Av-w, Av-c1s; id-o-pat, ia-tpds. On the other hand 
the endings of verbs are identical with pronouns, so that pronoun stems 
differ fundamentally from verb and noun stems, and denote mere locality 
and relation, this, that, there. 
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e and oare called thematic vowels. Thus dy-pi, da-0 ; 
EBn-v, Eyu-To ; &o-pev ; ap-pevos; Edvoa, édvaa-s, éAvoa- 
MeV ; yéyova-s, yeya-wev ; Tém0lGa, érrémO-pey, are non- 
thematic. On the other hand dvo-pev, AvVe-Te ; EAvO-v, 
Edue-s ; HAOo-v, HAOE-s ; EAOE-pevat, EXOO-vTOS, AVoo-paL 
are thematic. We must not regard e and o as “con- 
necting” or “auxiliary” vowels, inserted for the sake 
of rendering pronunciation easy or possible, but as 
making new or enlarged stems. What is said of the 
verb may be said also of the noun. Thus the verbal 
theme Aeyo- may be compared with the nominal theme 
Aoyo-. In the subjunctive the thematic vowels take the 
long forms of 7 and o. 


(3) Long and Short Endings. The person endings of 
the singular indicative active are considered short; all 
others, dual, plural, middle, and imperative, are long. 


(4) Long Stem with Short Endings, and vice versa. 
Stem variation is governed by the general principle of 
compensation that, A long stem ts joined to a short ending, 
a short stem to a long ending ; e.g., dn-pi, pa-pév ; EOnxa-s, 
&0e-capv ; yéryova-s, yérya-wev ; TEOVNKA-s, TEOVa-Te. Observe 
that in accordance with this principle there are no such 
forms as éoraa or éotynKxapev (but Eornxa and €otaper), 
as €0nv or €Onxapev (but €Onxa and eer). 


Note.—This principle or rule ultimately rests on a question 
of accent. It is evident that originally the accent 
fell on the stem in the singular, on the ending in the 
dual and plural. See § 31. On the subject of 
Accent consult the interesting chapter in King and 
Cookson. | 

D 
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THE AUGMENT. 


§ 27. The augment e was originally a separable and 
accented prefix which subsequently became inseparable 
from the verb in past indicative tenses. In Homer the 
augment is as often as not omitted ; eg., ny or Bn, dnv 
or div. 

The “temporal” augment is due to e coalescing, not 
contracting, with the vowel of the verbal stem ; ¢,¢., @pto 
is for éopto. (By contraction it would be ovpro; see 
_ King and Cookson, p. 385.) 

Peculiarities of augment in Homer may sometimes be 
accounted for by loss of a consonant; ¢g.— 


Loss of F. éayn for éFayn, adn for éFarn, eldov for 
éFidov, éevrrov for éFéFerov. 

Loss of s. efreto for éoésero, elprrov for éceproy, 
etyov for éxeyov (in the two former 
cases the lost s is represented by the 
rough breathing, which also is lost in 
elyov). 

Loss of y. Enxe (3 sing.) for yéynxe, elwev (1 pl.) for 
éyewev from input. 

Similarly the doubling of an initial p, A, pw, », s, is 
often due to the loss of a consonant; eg., éppeEe (also 
épe&e) for eFpeke, &Sdetcev for e5Feoev, Eppec for Evpee. 
In other cases—eyg., €AXaBe—the doubling is probably 
due to analogy to the preceding. 


Obs. 1. The form of the augment is y in 7-ta, 7-way (also 
ioay, from efy.), and 7-eidys from otda, as it is in the 
later forms 7BovAdpny, 7dvvapny, nedAov, which are 
not Homeric. 
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REDUPLICATION. 
§ 28. Reduplication accompanies many tense stems. 


1. Present (and Imperfect) in many classes of verbs: 


TiOnps, ine (yiynpue), pimve (pipévw), yiryvopat, 
PiLYnoKopLal, TALpaiva, pata. 


2. Perfect (and Pluperfect), including “ Attic redu- 
plication,” 2.2, prefixing the short stem when 
the verb begins with a vowel, d7rwira, éAnAa- 


peat. 
3. Reduplicated thematic aorist : 


AEAaOor, exeKAETO, HYayE. 


4. Future from perfect and aorist stems: 


pepvncouat, BeBpwoerat (from perfect), ere- 
Onow, medidnoera. (from reduplicated 
aorists). 


Obs. 1. Many peculiarities of reduplication in Homer may 
be explained by the loss of consonants ; e.g.. éeApévos 
for FeFeApévos, éopya for FéFopya, éodma for FéFoXra, 
éotnxa for oéornxa, and (perhaps) éupope, eipaprto, 
écovra: for c€opope, Teo papTo, céovTat. 


Obs. 2. In deiSorxa (for SedFouxa) the reduplication is 
lengthened: fepurwpeva. is exceptional for éppurwpéva. 
(Cf. pepavricpevor, ad Hebr. x. 22.) 


Obs. 3. The reduplication is lost in of8a for FéFodéa, 
edéypnv plupf. for édedeyunv. 
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ASSIMILATION. 


§ 29. Assimilation is a term applied to the influence of 
vowels upon each other in verbs in -aw. When they 
meet, instead of contracting, they often are assimilated 
to one another according to the rules of contraction, so 
that a prevails over a following e or 7, but is assimilated 
to a following o or w. Assimilation, in fact, is a process 
half-way on the road to contraction ; ¢g.— 


Assimilation. Contraction. 
cizopdw Elo opow elcop@ 
eloopaets etoopdaas elcopas 
eioopans eloopaas ELoOpas 
eloopaoure eLoopowrte ELOOp@TE 
etoopdea Sau elcopaac bar etcopac Oat 
elgopdovtes = eb pow TES ELOOPWVTES 


When the a is originally long it sometimes becomes a ; 
CL.— 

nBaovres nBwMovTeEs 

pEVvOLVaw HEvolvow 


When the a is originally short the second vowel is 
usually lengthened : 
opaovTes Opo@VTes 
opaets opaas 
In a very few cases both vowels are lengthened; eg., 
nBowoa, pevoivad. 
N.B.—The Infinitive ends in -aav not -day (wevowvday 


not wevowwdav). See Monro, § 56, which should be con- 
sulted for further and special peculiarities. 
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§ 30. CLASSIFICATION OF GREEK VERBS. 


The Present (Imperfect) stems form the basis of divison, the Aorist 
stem in some cases being identical with the present stems, 


A. Non-Thematic. 

1. Root Curass: the stem is 
the Unenlarged Root, 
with or without stem 
variation. 


2. REDUPLICATED CLASS 
with or without stem va- 
rlation: e is the vowel 
of reduplication. 


3. Weak root enlarged by 
the suffixes -vv or -vv. 


4. Weak root enlarged by 
the suffixes -va (vq) or 


ww 
-Va. 


B. Thematic. 


5. Root, long or short, en- 
larged by ¢ and o. 


6. Root, long or short, en- 
larged by -te, -co (the ¢ 
class). 


el-pt (t-pev), el-pi (é-cy-v), 
hy-pi (pa-Oi), xet-pa., 

éxeva (ExU-T0, xv-T0), éyvw-v 
éoTn-v. 

i-ory-pt, Ti-On-pt, 8i-Sw-p 
(tara-rov, TiHe-pev, did0-Te) 
Kixy-p, Oi€n-pat. 


dyvi-pe (dyvi-pev), Opvi-pe, 
EVAL. 
Sdpvy-p, Kipvy-pt, 


pdapva-pat, dvva-pac. 


hép-w (pépo-pev, péepe-re) 
Aeir-w (é-Atzro-v), 750-pae 
d-yw, pipve (p-pév-w), 
yiyvopas (for yeyevo-pat), 
écxo-v (for érexo-v), 

epi o-j.evos (for eAopevos). 
taco-w (tay-), BadA-w (Bad-) 
kreiv-w (xrev-), vopil-w (vopd-) 
AAaio-pat (AtAa‘e-Tat) 
TeXei-w and 

reX€-w, TAEi-w and 7A€-w 
pnvi-w, Saxpv-w, yupvo-w, 


Bacirev-w. 
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7. Root enlarged by -re and = @virr-w, virt-w, wért-w 
-TO. éBAaot-ov, npapt-ov. 


8. Root, short, enlarged by  Ovjox-w, éiox-w, evpiox-v, 
“OKE, -0KO. ytyviok-w, SedioKo-pat. 


9. Root, long or short, en- Saxv-w, POdv-v, pbir-w, 
larged by -ve, -vo, some- dvddvw, ixdy-w, tvyxdv-w 
times by -ave, -avo (the 
nasal class). 


NoTE on “Root”. The term Root is only a convenient grammatical 
abstraction, signifying that residuum of a word (or group of words) which 
is left when all the inflexional elements have been removed. It must 
not be supposed that a Root was ever a Greek word. The pre-inflexional 
period when, according to Bopp’s hypothesis, Roots were actual words, 
lies far back in the wholly irrecoverable past. | 


§ 31. NOTES ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 


Obs. 1. A verb is not wholly non- Thematic or wholly 
Thematic. A verb was not made to order throughout according 
to a Greek Grammar. Inflexion was gradually developed, 
greatly under the influence of analogy, z.e., imitative formation, 
and many variant forms in the struggle for existence diminished 
or died out. A non-Thematic verb may have Thematic tenses 
(e.g., Imperfect, Future), while Thematic verbs have Sigmatic 
Aorists and Perfects which are non-Thematic. Again many 
Thematic verbs have Root Aorists (non-Thematic) in Homer; 
of. Gdropat, GA-ro, Pbivw and Pbiw, é-pOi-r0, xéw, XUTO, yryvorKe, 
eyvw-v. 

Obs. 2, The division of the verb into non- Thematic 
and Thematic rests ultimately on the incidence of accent, 
and answers to the two divisions of the Sanskrit verb. In the 
Sanskrit verb the accent is either invariable or variable in 
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incidence. In the first division of verbs, the accent is variable, 
falling sometimes on the stem and sometimes on the ending ; 
when the accent falls on the stem the long stem is used, when 
the accent falls on the ending the short stem is used. In the 
second division the accent Is never shifted from the stem, and 
the stem ends in a, the invariable Sanskrit Thematic vowel 
corresponding to the variable Greek « and o. See § 26 (4). 

3rd Class. The suffixes -avwy, -evwy (kpepdvvupi, Kopévvupt), 
are post-Homeric. Thus ocropecav comes from ordépyy not 
CTOPEVVUpL, TéeTATE, TeTATOAS, TéerTatat, Titva from wityye not 
TETAVVOpAL. 

4th Class. Verbs of this class are almost wholly confined 
to Homer. 

6th Class. A very large class, « being added to stems 
which end in a variety of vowels and diphthongs. 

Verbs in -au, -ew, -ww, -vw, -ow, -evw (Tiyndw, dir€w, Tiw, Saxpvo, 
yupvow, ixerevw) have lost 1, (¢.g., both wAeéw and mAdu, érédecov 
and réXeov), the tendency being for « to drop out when the 
diphthong comes before a vowel. Thus we have dyaio-paz but 
aydaa-oe by assimilation for dyde-ofe. Presents in -w, -aww, 
-ew, and -vw, are much commoner in Homeric than in Attic 
Greek ; 4g., Tiw, pyviw, Koviw, ayaiopat, AiAalopat, mrveiw, verxetw, 
TAciw, paxelopat, olvoBapeiwy. A few verbs end in -ww; gf ww, 
idpww. 


ee aes Pa 
Be ae eg Se 
THE AORIST. eae ae 
“w ag ‘ * u 
Ae Cee: (a 
ae a en 
“ae 4 


§ 32. Greek aoristsare either non- Thematic or Thematic. 
The following are examples of the several types with 
their varieties [the main types in capitals, the varieties 
in small print]. 
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A. Non-Thematic. 

I. THE ROOT AORIST: EBn-v, Ba-01, Epu-v, Exv-To, 
aovvOe-T0, S€K-TO. 

2. Variety ina: ~ éyeva and éyea, éxna, éo- 
geva, €evmra and eirra, - 
HvEerKa, ANEvAa-TO. 

3. Variety in xa: €Onxa, wxa, Enraand hea. 

4. THE SIGMATIC AORIST: éxoustoa and éxopioca, 
éXvoa, eKaKwoare. 

B. Thematic. 

5. THE THEMATIC AORIST: @Aurro-v, @dumre-s, ef Ae-TO 
éXo-tato (Opt.) daypo- 
pevos (for ayepo-pevos). 

6. Variety, the re- éppaédo-v, Keydpo-vTo, 
duplicated The- NeAaBE-cBar, Exedvo-v 
matic Aorist: (for émrépevo-v), éevtro-v 

and elzro-v, es, etc., for 
éFéFerro-v. 

7. Variety of the {[£o-v, é8noe-to, édvce-To 


Sigmatic Aorist and évae-rTo, é€e-o, 
(4) inflected with dpac-o, olae-te (the last 
e and o: three are Imperatives). 


§ 33. NorTEs to the above. 

1. The root aorist is formed by adding on the secondary 
endings to the unenlarged stem. In Attic this aorist prac- 
tically survives only in “verbs in -,” but in Homer, as the 
examples show, it is much commoner. £vpBdAn-rnv (metathesis 
for Badé-ryv), BAR-T0, érAy (for rada- ; of raAas) are root aorists.? 

11It will be observed that the terms First Aorist and Second Aorist, 
Strong Aorist and Weak Aorist, have been discarded, and besides the terms 
Thematic and non-Thematic, a totally new term has been hazarded, 


‘‘the Root Aorist’. Nothing but confusion arises from transplanting 
the nomenclature of an old to a new system. 


The Perfect. 4I 


2. Variety in a. The a is the same as in the sigmatic 
aorist, the perfect, the pluperfect in -ea, and in ja (ja or 7a). 
It was originally a person ending (see King and Cookson, p. 
394). In the 3rd person singular of all these forms « is used. 

3. Variety in -xa. The xa is the same as in perfects in x. 
k Originally was the last letter of the stem of certain verbs, but 
has, by analogy, been extended to other stems. (See Monro’s 
Homeric Grammar, p. 18, note, and King and Cookson, p. 
224.) 

4. The sigmatic aorist is formed by adding o (often oc) to 
the stem. The vowel of inflexion is usually a (3rd singular e). 
See, however, note 6. 

Some sigmatic aorists are peculiar to Homer, being formed 
from stems in A and p; of. dpaa, EXoat, KeAoat, dpoas, Exepora. 

5. The reduplicated aorist is very common in Homer. 
The only Attic examples are eizov and 7yayov. 

6. The sigmatic aorist inflected with the Thematic e« and o 
(by analogy) is peculiar to Homer. 

npuxaxov (épixw) J checked, and jviramov (evry) L chode, are 
abnormal Reduplications. 

The reduplicated aorist is a transitive tense. 


THE PERFECT. 


§ 34. The perfect has three characteristics : (1) Redupli- 
cation, (2) Stem Variation, (3) Endings. The second 
characteristic has been much obliterated by subsequent 
tendency to uniformity of inflexion. 

I. Reduplication, see § 28. 

2. Stem Variation. The long stem appears in the active 
singular, the short stem elsewhere ; cf § 26 (1) and (4). 

mepevya, Tepvy-[Evos. 
meroa, érémO-pev (plupf. plur.). 
The short stem is the same in the perfect as in the 
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present and aorist, but the long stem of the perfect is 
often different from that of the present and aorist; ¢g.— 


Perfect Long Perfect Short Present or Aorist 
Stem. Stem, Short Stem. 

olda. tO-pev eld-0-v 

d€6y-e (for dyF) Sai-w (for daF) 

€-0uK-a €-(k-TnV eik-w 

yé-yov-a. yerya-pev é-yev-0-pnv 

Té-Oyyk-a. té-Ova-rov Ovj-oK-w. 


The two last, yéyova and réOynxa, are typical instances 
of perfects with long stems when the short stem ends in 
a vowel (ya, Ova). They are here given in full. 


yéyova yeyapev 
yéyovas yéyarov yeyare 
yeyove yéyarov yeya-aor 
téOvnKa TeOvapev 
teOvnKkas teOvarov TeOvare 
TéOvnke téOvarov teOvact 


(plup. éreOva-cayv). 

So pepova, pepapev. Imper. péewad; infin. pepdpevac; Part. 
pepaws and rérAnKa (with rerAa-) ; repuxa (with redi-). 

Similarly the participles BeBapnores, Kexornores, TeTindres, are 
regular ; the perf. indic. would be BeBdpyxa, etc. 

3. Endings, see § 35, 6. 

§ 35. NOTES: 

1. Perfects in -«a. This, which became a regular 
Attic formation, is in Homer only one among many long 
forms of the perfect stem. Originally the « was a suffix 
extending the stem or root of certain verbs; ¢g., or¢«- 
oAEK-w ; OAwAexa would be the regular perfect of or€xw. 
Starting from this small beginning, the ending «a, pecu- 
liar to Greek inflexion, has been quite indefinitely 
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extended until it has become a regular perfect charac- 
teristic. This is a striking instance of the power of 
analogy. 

2. Aspirated perfects — mémdzya, KxéxrAoha — are 
almost exclusively Attic forms, entirely so in the 
active. A few middle instances occur—édedéyarat, 
Epxatat, opwpéyatat, TeTpadato. 

3. A few perfects are thematic in inflexion; eg, 
dyvwya, 3rd sing, avedyes (sometimes present, sometimes 
past in sense), #vwyov is an imperfect stem formed 
thematically, infin. dva@ye-wev, opt. dvw@yo-tus, similarly 
yéeywva, imperf. éyéyave, yeywvéuev. 

4. Irregularities. eA7jAovb-wev has long stem with 
long ending, also dwpto, éypyryopOe (imperat.), épytyopAae 
(anomalous forms); deSta has short stem with short 
ending ; dedéyaras (Se/xvups), épnpédatas (épeidw), axnye- 
dara (axayitw), are anomalous (see Monro, § 24). 

5. axaynobat, addddrnoOat, in spite of the accent, are 
perfect infinitives. The explanation commonly given 
is that they are Aeolic forms, accented proparoxytone 
instead of properispomenon. 

6. Endings (not confined to the perfect)— 


1 Sing. a. 

2 Sing. -as and -@a, éouxas, olcOa. 

3 Plur. -iot, mepixaot, eAdyxaar (rare). 
-a0t. 
-VTQL, -VTO. 


3 Pl. mid. -drat, aro. 


The forms -vraz, -vro, are used after a, «, o. 

The forms -arar, -aro, after consonants and ¢ (including et, 7, ot, 
etc.). After v and » both forms are used; e.g., in Odys. xx. 
352, occurs eiAv-arar but in 353 dedaxpu-vrar. 
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THE PLUPERFECT. 


§ 36. 1. The pluperfect is the past tense of the perfect, 
as the imperfect is of the present, and is formed in the 
same ways—(1) by prefixing the augment (often omitted), 
(2) by using secondary endings ; ¢.g.—é-térux-to, étx-Tny, 
é-rrérriO-wev, avnvobev, érrevnvobe, ededtpev, wépacav, Erta- 
tov, nAnAato (perf. éd7jAaTav), are non-thematic pluper- 
fects. dvwyov, dvwye, éméTANyov, TeTANyEeTO, éweuNKoY, 
are thematic pluperfects. 


2. But, for the pluperfect singular active, a peculiar 
suffix is used, -ea, -ns (for eas), -ee (contracted es); eg.— 


Ist pers. 70-ea, Wvury-ea. 
and pers. jeidys, (also 745y-08a). 
3rd pers. nverye(v), BeByx-a, eyeywv-erav. 


In one instance the 3rd plur. occurs, éo/x-ecav. The 
original sufix must have been -eaa, -eaas, -ece. 


THE FUTURE. 


§ 37. The characteristic of the future is 5, which, com- 
bined with the thematic e€ and o, makes a suffix -ce 
or -co added to the stem. In certain cases the ¢ is 
omitted (see Note 2). 


The two types are— 
1. 80-cw (Swco-per, SHae-re), the ordinary sigmatic 
future as in Attic. 


2. aryyeA-é-w, pev-e-w, Occasionally with contraction 
as in Attic, Bar, xataxtevet. 
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§ 38. NOTES: 


1. Two Homeric Futures, éooetrac (from eiui) and recéovrat 
(from wirrw), give a third type wiih suffix -cee, -ceo, the so- 
called ‘‘ Doric Future” which is found occasionally in Attic 
poetry ; ¢.2., pevgovpar, mrAevoovpman. 

2. Stems in A, p, v, p, as in Attic, usually lose the s, but 
such Homeric futures occur as 6pcovca, diapbépre, Kvpow. 

3. The o is sometimes doubled as in the sigmatic aorist (oo); 
ég., aidéocopat, podocopat, ddocoua, but many verbs which 
take -oo in the sigmatic aorist drop s altogether in the sigmatic 
future ; ¢.g.— 


avriow (avridow, avtidw and by assimilation dvyridw), also 
avTiaow. 

aviw (and aviccopat). 

éAdw (from éAatvw), infin. éAdav for éAdecv. 

épvw and épvocopat. 

Kopees (aor. éxopéroaro). 

xpenow (for kpexaw by assim.). 

aepaav for repaev; cf. éAdev. 


TAVUW. 


The common Attic futures—rero, Karo, payodpuat, 
o“odmar—are so formed and then contracted. 


4. Some abnormal Homeric future forms occur; ‘¢.g.— 
didwcopey and ddwceuv. 
eSopat, Siecs, Snopev, Snere (shall meet with), Betopar 
and Béopa (shall live) are really subjunctives, 
miopac and xeiw are really desiderative present. 
5. Futures are formed from 
a. Present stems, Avaw, dwow. 
b. Perfect stems, pepvjoopar, BeBpwoerar, repyceat, (hé-v-w, 
mepa-pat, observe the peculiarity in lengthening the 
stem. 
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c. Reduplicated aorist stems, wemOyow (from zérGov 
with same transitive meaning), xexapyoera, passive 
sense Kexapovro, though it may come con the perfect 
stem ; cf. Kexapyus. 

ad, From aor. pass. in -nv, (very rarely in Homer), peyyoec- 
Garand dajoe. No futures are found in Homer from 
passive aorists in -Onv, 


ITERATIVE OR FREQUENTATIVE PAST 
TENSES. 


§ 39. The suffixes -oxe, -oxo, added to present and 
aorist stems, give the notion of repeated action. These 
tenses are very common in Homer; e.¢.— 


From present stem: éoxe (from eipl), caré-eoxe. 

From aorist stems (including the sigmatic aorist) : 
elmre-oKe, WOa-CKeE : EfacKoy is sometimes clearly 
an iterative tense. 


Obs. 1. Verbs in -ew (like xa\éw) form the tense either in 
~eoke OF -eeoxe, as the metre requires. 
Obs. 2. Iterative tenses never take the augment. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


§ 40. 1. Where the indicative is xon-thematic, the 
Greek subjunctive was originally formed by adding the 
thematic vowels e¢, 0, to the stem; ¢g.—i-pev, we go; 
t-o-pev, let us go; Edva-a, AVo-o-peEV ; TétroOa, TreTrol0-0- 
jeev. 

2. But where the indicative is thematic, the subjunc- 
tive was formed by lengthening e¢ and 0, as in Attic, to 
7 and o. 

3. This second rule, by the influence of analogy, soon 
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encroached on the first, so that in Homer non-thematic 
forms take 7 and ao, (1) in the sing. and 3 plur. active, 
and (2) in 2 and 3 dual and plur. middle; eg.— 
autap érny rofou Treipnoetas nde idntas. 
Od. xxi. 159. 
meupnoetat (sigmatic aor. non-thematic) takes ¢, ‘&nras 
(thematic aor.) takes 7. 


Examples: 
(1) Non-thematic— 
(€ornv) Subj. otn-w oTN-0- pev } 
OTN-NS OTN-€-TOV OTN-€-TE 
| oTH-7 OTN-€-TOV OTNH-W-Ot. 
(€ornaa). oTHO-w OTNT-O-[LEV 
| oTNO-NS OTNG-€-TOV OTNO-E-TE 
oTHO-n OTHO-€-TOV CTHT-W-Ct 
(eoTnoapnv). otno-o-pwat oTna-0-ne0a 
OTNO-€-aL atna-n-cOov oatna-n-obe 
oTHO-e-Tal oatna-n-cOov aTno-w-vTat 


(2) Thematic verbs form the subj. as in Attic, 
except that certain original endings are re- 
tained in the singular (see Ods. 1). 


Example of the subjunctive middle of a thematic 


verb— 
(eyevo-unv). yéva-pat ryevoo-we0a 
ryévn-as ryevn-oOov yéevn-o Oe 
ryevn-Tat yévn-o Oo yevo-VTaL 


§ 41. Obs. 1. The endings -yu, -7@a, -o1, sometimes ap- 
pear in the subjunctive ; ¢.g.—tdwyu, elarwye (1st per.), 
eirrpo0a, é0éAnoGa (2nd per.), elrnor, Egor (cin) (3rd 
per.). 

1 Or (by metathesis of quantity) oré-w-yer. 
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Oés. 2. Where the verb has a variable stem, the sub- 
junctive prefers the long form; e.g.—or7-0-pev, reroi6- 
o-pev, éornx-y; but the following are exceptions: 
ore-wpev (Corny), peye-wor (epniynv), Pbe-wnev (epOnv), 
xTé-wyev (Exrav, kreivw), and one or two others. These 
forms are instances of metathesis of quantity (o7é- 
wyev for ory-opev) and they are, by synizesis, dis- 
syllables. For iw, tyo@a, inor, touev (é) see Monro’s 
HI. G., 80. 

Obs. 3. €Onxa, éSwxa, Enxa (yxa), drop «x in the subjunctive; 
e.g.—O7-s, Sd-wor, av7j-n (see § 26 (4)). 

Obs. 4. Some verbs in -nps, (¢.g., r/Onpn), with stem ¢, form 
the rst per. in -etw, -ecopev; of. Oeiw, Oeiopev, Beiw, xuxetw, 
tparetopnev (but 67-ys, By-ys, etc.). 

Obs. 5. «ivi has subj. éw for éow, (Attic &), a Thematic 
formation, 3 sing. éyou, and éy. 

Obs. 6. The Attic futures (so called), opat, riopar, yéw, 
are really old subjunctives which have survived. 
(King and Cookson, p. 432.) 


THE OPTATIVE. 


§ 42. The full Optative characteristic is uy! added to 
the stem. In certain cases sn is weakened to «. 


1. Non-Thematic stems take ey with short endings, 
t with long endings. 


e.g-, pa-in-v teOva-in-v 
da-t-pev teOva-t-Te 


1 The principle of long stem and short ending, etc., referred to in § 
26 and § 31, is well exemplified by the Optative characteristic. It has 
been shown by J. Schmidt (in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxiv. p. 303) that the 
Optative sign in Indo-European was :a@ and 1, .@ wherever the syllable 
has the main accent, i where this is not the case. 
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The sigmatic aorist takes two 


ing. and 32rd plur. 
pe sing. and 3rd p 


I. -cea for 2nd and 3rd 
2. -TaLpe 
€.£.) KOO PYT ALLL KO LO aLLEv 
Koopyoeas (rarely aus) Koopynoatroy Koopyoate 
Koopyoee (rarely at)  Koopnoairyy Koopyceiav (rarely acer) 


2. Thematic stems form the Optative as in Attic. 
1. In some verbs the characteristic is wholly lost ; ¢.2.— 
dun, éxdtpev (for Suiy from éduv, duy is the subjunctive), 
AeAdro (perf.), POiunv, POtro (root aorist). 
2. ejué makes etnv (é-in-v for éo-in-v cf. Lat. stem) and éoup, 
€ous, €or (thematic forms). 
efue makes ie’n and foe (3rd sing.) (thematic). 


THE INFINITIVE. 


§ 43. The following are the Infinitive suffixes in Homer: 
aa (the commonest). 
-yev (after short vowels only). 


eg., Non-thematic: 9¢-pevar, yvd-pevat, reOvd-pevat. 
i-pev, dd-pev, TEOVd-pev. 


Thematic : elmre-preva. 
elmré-pev. 


‘ — 
" \-vae (by contraction with preceding vowel). 
i-€vat (in this verb only). 
Sodvae (for d0-évar), Bi-vat, dAG-vat. 


Obs. Only non-thematic forms take this suffix. 
3. -ev, the common thematic suffix. 


éx-ev, pep-eev. 
E 
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-Oat, ho-Oat, TeTvy Oat. 
4. ee the regular middle suffix, tora-cOat, i5€-c at, 


Banrr«-c8ar, mepa-cbar. 


§ 44. Ods. 1. -var is found only after long vowels. Such 


Obs. 


Obs. 


forms as 6160-vat, riOé-vat, reOva-vac are not Homeric. 
The perfect infinitive in -eva does not occur in 
Homer. 

2. In the sigmatic infinitive active—e.g., orjoac—the 
ending appears to be -oae not -at (see King and Cook- 
son, p. 440). 

3. €upev, the infinitive from eiui, may be for éupevat, 
as, wherever it occurs, it may always be written 
eupev’. 


§ 4s. PERSON ENDINGS OF THE ACTIVE 


VOICE. 


N. T. = Non-Thematic. T. = Thematic. 


Sing. | 


sa 


| 
| 


PRIMARY. 
~ [Lb N. T. torn-ps, €0€X@-pe (Subj.) 
-w T. dép-w 
-a Perf. yéyov-a 
“ol; S N.T. éc-o1, torn-3 
-€15 T. = ep-eus 
-Oa, c8a oto-Ba (Pf.) €6edn-c8a (Subj.) 
-TL N. T. éo0-te 
-ob N. T. iorn-ot, €0érn-ov (Subj.) 
-€L T. = dep-ee 
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Dual 2. -Tov 
3. -ToOV 

Plur. 1. -ywev always 
2. -Te always 


3. Py é-diot, t-agl, yeya-aoe 
v , v / v 
-aol, mTepuK-act, NeNoyy-act 
-ovat, épover for original pépo-vre 


SECONDARY. 


Sing. I. . iatn-v, Epepo-v, eln-v 
-a 7-a, éyea, EXvo-a 


2.[-5 €aTn-s, Epepe-s, EXvTA-S 
(-c8a opt. Barot-c Ga) 


3. e disappeared, cf Dat. eva-t) éorn, édbepe 


-e GdeE-€ (2.¢., ESetKa-€) 


Dual 


y 


-rov (tnv in three instances) 


3. -Tnv (Tov in three instances) 


Plur. 1. -wev always 
2. -te always 


3. -v N. T. €8a-v, eie-v, Epepo-v 
-cav N. T. ein-cav, &e-cav 
-av Aor. €duo-av, Avoel-av © 


~¢v hépot-ev, el-ev. 
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§ 46. PERSON ENDINGS OF THE MIDDLE : 
| VOICE. | 


PRIMARY. 


Sing. I. -at, tora-pat, Nvo-pae 
2. -cat, Suvacat, yéypaypar (aW-cat) 
-at, pépvn-ae (and péuvn-car) 
(e-cat, €-2t, 7) 


3. -Tat, NvE-TaAL 
Dual 1. -~e8ov (rare) 
2. -oBov | 
3. -cOov 
Plur. 1. -weda 
-wecOa, ixo-pec0a 
2. -Oe, Ho-Oe, AéEANo-Oe 
-cOe, dve-cle 
3. -vtat,  Seddxpu-vTat 
-aTal,  KeKAl-aTat, eiAU-aTat, éppab-aTat 
SECONDARY. 
Sing. I. -ywnv 
2. -0, éyéypawo (77-co) 
-0 
piste €-0, =) 
a-70, a-0, w 
3. -To, €Ave -TO 
Dual 1. -peOov 
2. -cOov 
3. -cOnv 
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Plur. 1. -yeda 
-peo Oa 


2. -Ge 
-o0e 


td 
3. -vTo, €NVO-VTO. 
/ bJ la , , 
-ATO, €l-ATO, ATrONOL-aTO, YyEevol-aTo, TeTPad-aToO. 


§ 47. SOME PECULIAR INFLEXIONS 


(verified from Ebeling’s Lexicon Homericum. Several of 
the forms are explained in Monro’s Homeric Gram- 
mar, or King and Cookson’s Principles of Sound and 


Inflexion.) 


I. Eu (First or Root class) : 


Pres. 2 sing. 
Imperf. 1 sing. 


3 sing. 


1 pl. 


3 pl. 


Future 
Sigmatic Aor. 


Subj. 2 sing. 
Opt. 3 sing. 


Infin. 


eloOa. 

nia, qrov (thematic). 

mee(v), Het, ne(v), tev). 

ipev, HOEY. 

nioav, icav, HLov. 

elropat, eloeron (Odyssey). 
clodpny, cero apn, €ecerdo Onv. 
ino@a, 3 sing. tnow, 1 plur. toper. 
lec. 

ipevat, twev, leva. 


2. Eipt (Root class) : 


Pres. 2 sing. éoct, eis. 


1 pl. 
3 pi. 


> 4 
eiev. 
> 4 
éact, eict. 
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Imperf. 1 sing. 


2 sing. 

3 sing. 

3 du. 

2 pl. 

3 pl. 
Iterative 
Future 1 sing. 

3 sing. 
Subj. _1 sing. 

2 sing. 

3 sing. 
Opt. 2 sing. 
Imperf. Mid. 
Infin. 

Part. 


na, €a, Hv, Env, ov (thematic). 

eno0a, 700 

éno Oa, Ho Ga. 

ba > ” 

NEY, NV, Env, TYV. 

» 

NOTH. 

7TE. 

” > 

éxav, Noav. 

€o-Kov. 

Exopat, Eocopat. 

éooetat, €ooerat, €orat. 

€w (per )eiw. 

ens. 

4 > ” 

enol, WoL, En. 

€ous, 3 Sing. €oc (them.), 2 pl. efve. 

y > 8 ” 

éoo, 2.€., oO. 

Eppevat, epevar, eupev (perhaps ever’ for 
€ppevat). 


9/ 
EWV. 


3. Ketpar (Root class) : 


Present 3 pl. 
Imperf. 3 pl. 
Fut. 

Subj. 

Infin. 


Kéatat (kata)Kelarat, keovrat (them.). 
K€aTo, Kelato (ém)€Kewvro. 

Keto opat. 

xecrae (contracted fr. xéerac)  —xyprat. 
xeewev (from xeiw, Eveling). 


Kéw, Kelw, part. kéwy, are desideratives, not futures, of Keto. 


4. fjpac (Root class, stem 7s-) : 


3 pl. 


g 9 
€aTat €aTo. 


gy 4 
€ltaTal €taTo. 


5. tornpe, TLOnpL, int, Sidwpt (second class) : 


(a) torn: 
Imperf. 
Infin. Pres. 


tora. 
iordpevat, root aor, ornpevar, perf. éora- 
pevat and éordpev. 
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Subj. (root aor.) : 


oTHW TTHOPEV, TTEWPEV, TTELWLEV 
ors OTHETOV OTHETE 

, 4 
oT OTHETOV oTHwct 


6. évvume (third class, stem Fes-) : 


Fut.  €oow. 
Sigm. Aor. éooa (dudi)eca, imp. éooov, inf. ércat, 
mid. éoodpnyv, é€ocaro, écavro, inf. 
écacOa, part. érodpevos. 
Perf. 1 sing. efuat, 2 sing. €oaar, 3 Sing. efrat. 
Pluperf. 2 sing. €oco. 
3 sing, €oro, €eoTo. 
3du. écOy. 
3 pl. taro. 

Part. __ elpévos. 


N.B.—ioracav should be read for éoracav where it used 
to be taken as a sigmatic aor. trans. (II. ii. 526, xii. 
56; Od. iii. 180, viii. 435, xviii. 307). 


7. TUOnpe : 
Pres. 2 sing. tiQeac0a. 
Infin. Pres. teOyjpevar, root aor. Oéwevar and Oper. 
Subj. Geiw, Oeins, Gein (others read Onw, Oxyys, 1 pl. 
Oeiopev (or Ojopev), Mid. (d2r0)Betopat. 


8. type: 
Pres. 2 sing. ves, 3 sing. te, 3 pl. ietoe. 
Aor. éyxa. and xa, short stem without « except 
in sing. 


Inf. Aor. ejev. 
Subj. 1 sing. (ép)eiw, 3 sing. (av), Fore (Il. xv. 359). 
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Q. Sidwpe: 


10. 


Pres. 2 sing. did0tcGa, didots, 3 sing. d:d02, 3 pl. ddode. 

Imperf. — edidwv. 

Fut. dwow, redup. fut. ddacoper, inf. ddacev 
(Odyssey). 

Subj. 3 sing. dSaqor, doy, 1 pl. dwoper, 3 pl. dower. 


otda (* efdw fifth class) : 


Perf. 2 sing. oidas, ola6a, Pl. tdpuev, tore, icace. 
Pluperf. 1 sing. 7éea. 

2 sing. 79708, necons. 

3 sing. yee, Heetdn. 

3 pl. tocar. 


Fut. eidnow. 

Subj. eld€w, 150, eidys, €idn, eldopev, cidere, 
ELowct. 

Opt. eideins, idecn. 


Inf. iOpevat, oper. 


CHAPTER JV. 
SYNTAX. 
PRONOUNS AND NOUNS. 
PRONOUNS. 
DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


6, 4, 76. 
§ 48. 8, 4, 16, Ke, she, zt, they, is a demonstrative pronoun. 


It is not, however, demonstrative in the deictic sense of 
pointing out locality (like 60e, odtos, éxetvos, thes here, 
that there): but it either (1) refers to something already 
mentioned, and is vesumptive, or (2) it introduces some- 
thing different zz contrast to what has preceded ; e.g.: 

(1) ‘Avtiroxos “AyiAne modas Taxts ayyeAos 7AG«. 
tov 5 ctpe mpomapole vewv. 
| Il. xvii. 2. 
Antilochus, a messenger fleet of foot, came. to EAS 
And he found him in front of his ships. 

(2) ds dp épay prvnotnpes, 6 8 ovK euralero pur. 

Od. xvii. 488. 
So spake the suttors, but he gave no heed to their words. 


N.B.—The contrast may be between two persons or things, 
or two acts of the same person, 
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To these two meanings of 0, 7, Td, may be traced all 
its uses in Greek. 


§ 49. 4, 4}, 76, has three uses in Homer: 


(1) Itisa substantive pronoun—te, she, zt, this, that, 
they. This is its chief use. 


(2) It is, within limits, a relative pronoun. 


(3) It is attributive, z.c., it agrees with a noun which 
explains it, or is “in apposition” with it. In 
this use it is on the road to becoming the De- 
finite Article of later Greek. 


§ 50. (1) The substantival use of 0, 7, te, requires 
little illustration ; it occurs on every page of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. 


0, 4, TO, is constantly joined to particles, pév, dé, yap, 
apa, pa, which carry with them an explanatory or con- 
trasting force, and with yé, which has the power of 
picking out the particular person or thing selected for 
contrast. 


6, 7, To, May refer to the first person : 


4 2 
togov 8 dvdpecot peAnoet 
A 4 Pe 2 id a bs 4 ” > 2 \ * 
Tact, padtora 6 E“0L* TOU yap KpaToS EoT EVE OLKW. 


Od. xxi. 353. 


The bow shall be a charge to all men, 
But chiefest to me, for mine ts the rule within the house. 
In Od. xxii. 25 of the second person. 
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ro often introduces a clause : 
\ . , > > 4 
To S€ viztios otk evonre 
y ee 3? > 4 37 la 4, 
@s ol tr elpotoKwy diwv orépvoire SédevTo. 


Od. ix. 442. 


But this in his Jolly he suspected not, 
How that they were bound underneath the breasts of his fleecy 
flocks. 


Cp. Il. ix. 309, roy pov * * * 7 wep, that saying 
even as, 1.€., the thing that (I mean). 


Mr. Monro regards 76 so used in many places as adverbial, 
and translates it ¢herefore. 


NoTE 1.—Observe the common use of 710, 72 that case, 
therefore, wherefore; éx roto, from that time, thence- 
forth; tovvexa, therefore. 


NoTE 2.—The common use in Attic of 6 pév—é d€ is a 
survival of this substantival use of 6, 7, 70. 


§ 51. (2) The relative, or quasi-relative, use has 
grown out of the resumptive use ; indeed it often matters 
little whether we translate by a demonstrative or a 
relative ; eg.— 


2 AN 4 3 ‘4 
ért Kpyvyv adikovTo 
tuxtiv KaXdXipoov, dbev dpevovTo ToAtrat ° 
“‘ , 7” 
tHv Twoing “I6axos. 


Od. xvii. 205. 


They came to a fountain 
Fair flowing (in a basin) wrought by hand whence the citizens 
drew water ,; 
This (or which) Jthacus had made. 
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The relative use of 0, 7, 70, is much more restricted 
than that of the true relative 6s, 4, 6, and is limited in 
two distinct ways. 


I. It follows a definite antecedent, whereas Gs, #, 6, 
can also follow an indefinite antecedent. 


2. It comes after the noun to which it refers, where- 
as the relative clause with 6s often precedes 
the antecedent clause. 


N.B.—Two passages which are commonly quoted as ex- 
ceptions to rule 2 (Il. i. 125 and Od. iv. 342, recurring 
xvii. 140) probably prove it. Instead of dAAa ra 
péev, the true reading very likely is d\Aa 6° & per. 
(See Monro, #. G., 262, where other exceptions, real 
or apparent, are discussed.) 


NoTE.—The relative use of 6, 7, 70, in Attic, is confined 
to a few places in poetry; e.g., Aesch. Ag. 642, Soph. 
O. T. 1379. 


§ 52. (3) The attributive use where o, 7, To, agrees 
with a noun in apposition which explains it. This grew 
out of the resumptive and contrasting force of 0, 7, TO9, 
and gradually led to its development into the definite 
article. Accustomed as we are to the definite article in 
later Greek, marking a definite person or thing, it seems 
natural to translate such expressions as 0 ava, o cuBarns, 
Tw duce, the prince, the swineherd, the two slaves (definite 
persons), and desire to avoid pedantry will often justify us 
in so translating. But it is comparatively seldom that 
such translation gives us the true force of 6, 4, T¢, in such 
a position. Most commonly o, 7, 70, followed by a noun, 
does not mark a definite person or thing, but something 
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which is in contrast to what has preceded, and is further 
explained by the noun which follows; eg.: 


pvnotnpes 8 dpa Tyreuaxw Oavarov re popov TE 
npTvov * aurap 6 Totow apiortepos HAVOEV dpvis 
aieros vurerys. 
Od. xx. 241. 
So the suitors were devising death and doom for Telemachus, 
When now (or lo!) on thetr left came a bird, 
An eagle flying aloft. 


§ 53. The following examples will help to trace the 
gradual development of 0, 7, Te, into the definite article : 
(1) atrap 6 pane vyvot Tapypevos dkuTopoice 
dcoyerys IIydé€os vids. 
Il. i. 488. 


But he was wroth seated by his sea-going ships, 
Even the Zeus-descended son of Peleus. 


Observe the distance between 6 and d:oy. z. vi. 


(2) odds Env, xwAds 5S Erepov woda, TW S€ Of Ww. K.T. A. 
Il. ii, 217. 
Bandy-legged was he, and halt of one foot, and those his 
shoulders (in contrast to his legs). 


(3) és 8 HAOov Spynorjpes “Axarov’ of peév erera 
eV kal émigtapevws Kéeacav fvAa, Tat d€ yuvaikes 
HAVov aro Kpyvys. 
Od. xx. 160. 


Then in came the waiting-men of the Achaeans ; thereupon 
Well and yarely they split the logs, and now the women 
Came from the fountain. 


Here we say ‘the women,’ but they are not definite. rai 
marks a new arrival, or contrast. 
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(4) Os tovrov Tov dvaATov GAnrevew amréravoas. 


Od. xviii. 114. 


Thou that hast made this man, this tnsatiate rogue, to cease from 
begging (not ‘this insatiate rogue’ simply). 


Oés. then that 6, 7, ré, sometimes denotes contempt, like 
iste. 


(5) aivorate Kpovidn rotov tov piOov eames ; 


Ti. 552. 


Most dread son of Cronos, what ts this (the) word that thou hast 
spoken | 


(6) ws por KaAG Tov oltov amroTpov TaLdds Evio7res. 


Il. xxiv. 388. 
For meetly hast thou told me of the fate of my ill-starred son. 


In this last example we have fairly reached the “ definite 
article”; but it should be noticed that instances like this are 
most common in the Odyssey, or in books of the Iliad, such as 
the XXIVth., which are considered by many to be later than 
the rest. (See Monro, @. G., p. 185, and II., vol. ii., n. to B. 
XxIV.) 


Obs. 1. The contrast is often marked by a conjunction, dé, 
airap, adda, or by the nature of the noun in apposi- 
tion, ¢.g., repos, GAAos, éuds, ods, tA€oves. Thus 6 
érepos would be ¢hat other, second, or different one ; 
Alas 6 peyas, Azas (not the little but) the great one. 
Many uses of “the article” thus grew up; ¢.g., ta dvo 
pépn, two-thirds, contrasted with the other third. 


Obs. 2. Is “the article” ossessive in Homer? Probably 
not: either, as in Ex. 2 (Il. ii. 217), the possessive 
force is given by a pronoun like oi, or “the article” 
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is really substantival and demonstrative; ¢¢., tis 
dpetns (Od. ii. 206), the worth of her. (See Monro, 
H. G., p. 182.) 


Obs. 3. Sometimes ‘‘the article” comes after its case; ¢.g¢.— 


l4 , 
dvaAxts Env Oeds, ovd€ Oeawv 
4 ad > 3 “a , 4 4 
Tawv att dvopav ToAEuov KaTa KoLpavéovcw. 


Il. v. 331. 


She was an unwarltke goddess, and not one of those goddesses 
who have mastery in the war of men. 


Lit. of goddesses, of those who. ‘yhis is the natural and 
primitive order before a relative (see Il. v. 319, and 
without a relative following, Od. xx. 42, Il. xvii. 401). 


PERSONAL AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 
§ 54. 88, xetvos (rarely éxetvos), obros, 


are much the same as in Attic: ovtos, like zste, often 
refers to the second person, and often implies hostility 
or scorn. 


Obs. obros is not found after a preposition in Homer. 


§ 55. adrés — 


is used as in Attic. The force of the pronoun, the very 
one, that and no other, by (him)self, alone, unchanged, is 
seen in the cognate adverbs, a’tws, avtov, avToOs, addr. 


§ 56. oot and rot. 


got is accented and emphatic, roe enclitic and empha- 
tic. 
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—§ 57. €o (elo, 6), of, é 


fas 


This pronoun is either (1) accented and reflexive, 


Sut, Stb1, se, OF (2) enclitic and merely resumptive, €LUS, el, 
eum. 


It is more commonly resumptive than reflexive. When 
reflexive it generally is accompanied by a preposition 


(a7ro €o, meta opiot) or by avtos (€ avrov, hence é€auTov). 
The reflexive use is much more frequent in the Iliad 
than in the Odyssey. 


§ 58. és, ds. 
éos (suus) is nearly always reflexive. 
Note.—Whether (1) éds (ds) belongs to 3 sing.. Ais own, 
or is generally reflexive, ozw, my own, their own; 
and (2) whether éo, of, €& are wholly singular, while 


ogeis, opiot, are wholly Bee see Monro, 4. G., 
§ 255. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS. oS 

§ 59. és, 4, 8 and 6, 4, 75 (see § 51). 
The Definite Relatives are I. 6s, %, 0. 
2. 0, 1), TO. 


The Indefinite Relatives I. ds Tes, 65 Te. 


Cad e 
2. O TL, O TE. 


N.B.—In Attic we have only the definite ds, and the inde- 
finite dors. 
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ds Tes (6 Tis) whosoever, means any one of an in- 
definite number. 


5s Te (0 Te) (see § 125, Te), Means any one possessing 
the attributes or characteristics of a class (e.., 
ulvds oe Tp@eL . . . GS TE Kal GAAS ABrarTEL, 
Od. xxi. 297, wene, the sort of thing which, etc.). 


The difference is clearly seen from the following lines: 


mopOpnes 5 dpa tus ye Siyayov, ot Te Kai dAXovs 


3 lA , ¢ , > , 
avOpwrous TELTOUVGL, O TUS TEAS eivagikyTat. 


Od. xx. 187. 


Now ferrymen had brought them over, ferrymen who convey 
other men too, whosoever comes to them (ot te, the class of 
men who, or, whose business tt ts to). 


6, 6 Tt, 6 Te, accusatives of the above (strictly chat, wth 
regard to the fact that), are used with verbs of mental 
emotion (cf. Oavpatw), of knowing or saying, and still more 
freely with other verbs in the sense of 2” that, that, because. 
The use of guod in Latin presents a close parallel. 


TA¢paxov Gaipalov 5 Gapradéws d-yopeve: 
Od. i. 382. 


They were marvelling at Telemachus in that (because). he spake 
boldly (mirabantur quod tam audacter concionabatur). 


ev wv tot olda kal avros 6 por popos évOad drA€oOaz. 
Il. xix. 421. 
Aye sure, well knew I of myself that tt is my portion to perish 


here. 
F 
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3 2Q7 4 4 3 4 4 L) 4 
yyTte, ovde VY Tw Tep ErEeppacw OoTOV apELwy 
¥ > 9 AN ” q 4 r , 
EeVYop eyav Euevat, 6 Te por pevos ivopapilets. 
Il. xxi. 410. 


Fond fool! not even yet hast thou discovered how far better 
Than thou I claim to be, that thou makest thy might equal to 
mine. 
emidevees €tpiev 
dvriéov ‘Odvojos, 6 7 ov SuvdpecOa taviccat 
TOLoV. 
Od. xxi. 253. 
We are inferior 
To godlike Odysseus, seeing that (in that) we cannot draw the 
bow. 

Obs. The existence of 6 re with the same meaning as 6 71 
but distinct from (1) 6 1, and (2) ore, when, has 
been questioned. But (1) with regard to o rs, thee 
cannot be elided, whereas 6 re (the assumed form) 
often elides «; (2) with regard to ore, when, this 
sense will certainly suit many passages, but not ail; 
e.g., Ll. xv. 468, xvi. 433, XIx. 57; Od. v. 357, where 
e is not elided (but see Merry’s note on last passage). 


This construction is very freely used in Homer, the 
pronoun which may generally, if not always, be regarded 
as an adverbial accusative passing, as guod does in Latin, 
into a conjunction. In Attic we have the place of the 
three supplied by the single dr. - 

In the Odyssey, examples of 6 tz are not so common 
as in the Iliad, ws and obvexa partly supplying its place. 
(Monro’s H. G., § 269, 2 n.) - 

Note.—8s, %, 5 is sometimes Demonstrative in Homer, ¢.g., II. xxi. 198 
(AAA Kal 8s Sel3oixe), Od. i. 286 (Ss kal Sevraros FAGev). This is doubtless the 


earlier use of the Pronoun, out of which has grown the relative use. Cf. the 
Cognate Adverbs, és, thus: 8re wev—BAdoreé re, or tAAoTe wev—Bre Bé. 
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CASES. 
THE ACCUSATIVE. 


§ 60.. The Accusative in Homer presents no difficulty 
to those who are fairly familiar with its Attic usages. 
Little need be said except that its adverbial use is more 
extensive still in Homer than in later Greek. The 
truth is that the older the Greek, the older the adverbial 
force of the Accusative ; indeed, we may regard the 
Accusative as the regular Homeric Adverb. 

Eg. ti tod’ ixdvers ; why comest thou thus ? ovdev 
venecoa@pat, [ am not at all angry; éya (peydAa) 
BplOovea, heavily cumbered; bya (€oya) dpioros, far the 
best; o€€a xexrAnyos, shrilly screaming ; opepdaréa t tayo, 
shouting terribly. i 


Qos. certain phrases: éwikAynow xddeovot, they call by name 
(cognomine),; mpopacw, professedly (per speciem) ; 
déuas & muxto yuvaiki, in form she was made like to a 
woman ; compared with pdpvavro d€éuas rupds aifo- 
pevoto, they were fighting like raging fire (instar 
ignis ). 


The Accusative of motion to without a preposition is 
comparatively rare in Homer, being used chiefly with 
ixw and its cognates ixdva, ixvéopat. The Accusative is 
generally some familiar word such as 80, Sopov, olxoy, 
dotu, TaTpida yaiav. 
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THE GENITIVE. 


§ 61. The Genitive is made up of two cases: (A) the 
true Genitive denoting a class or whole to which a thing 
belongs, or with which it is connected, often as part of 
a whole (partztive Genitive), very often it denotes place 
where, or time within which: (B) the Ablative, that from 
which a thing is separated. The Genitive, probably in 
form, certainly in meaning, is kindred to an adjective; 
e.2., Oetov yévos ovd’ avOpwrrer. 

The following examples illustrate the most charac- 
teristic Homeric usages :— 


A. True Genitive: 
1. Class to which a thing belongs : 


Sia Oedwy, divine goddess (divine belonging to the class 
of goddesses). 


2. Place and Time: 
ovre IIvAov tepys ovr “Apyeos ovre Muxyrys. 
Od. xxi. 108. 


Neither in holy Pylos, nor Argos, nor Mycene. 


(With verbs of motion.) 
ot 8 éxrérovro Koviovtes mredioto. 
Il. xxiii. 372. 
And they flew in the dust over (across) the plain. 


Space within which: so mpjoceyv, didkev, Oéewv or Geta, 
Epxeo Oar (ddoi0, wredioro). Monro (§ 149) observes that 
this construction is only used in archaic phrases, and 
with the gen. in -oto. 


Nouns. 


of pev Sucopevou Yzepiovos, of 8 dvidvros. 
Od. i. 23. 
Some where LfTyperion sets, others where he rises. — . 
Direction towards, of Od. xiii. 98, Aquévos. 


‘Tdwv ov Tore Kaptros amdAAvrat OVS azroNelret 
, 29. As. 
xeiparos ovde Odpeus. 


Od. vii. 117. 
The fruit of these never perisheth (during) winter or summer. 


Time within which. 
3. Partitive Genitive: 


xapiLopevy mapedvtwr (passim in Od.). 
Giving freely of her store. 


éreotepavto trototo (passim). 
They filled to the brim with drink. 


Obs. The gen. in some phrases, AeAoupevos ‘Oxedvoro, 
Il. v. 6 (bathed in Ocean); mpjoa mvpos, Il. ii. 415 


(to burn in or with fire), may be either partitive or 
local. 


B. Ablatve : 


xXGpos apiotos Ae€ios weTpawv. 


Od. v. 443. 
Best spot free from (lit. smooth of ) rocks. 


Obs. otba, I know of or about (révOeos, grief); axovw, I 
hear of or about (twos); émirrdpevos, didacKdpevos 


(woAéuowo), skilled, taught, concerning, or in, take a 
Gen. 
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DATIVE. 


§ 62. The three uses of the Dative, or rather the three 
cases for which the Greek Dative does duty, are, as a 
rule, easily distinguishable in Homer; sometimes we get 
two of the three cases in a sentence of a few words: 

apg dé xelpas 
dep Barr’ ’Odvore. 
Od. xxiii. 208. 


Lit. she flung her arms about (apdi used adverb, or 
in tmesis) on the neck (Loc.) for Odysseus (Dat.). 


i. Instrumental and Sociattve (instrument, manner, 
cause, accompanying circumstances): ° © 
éyxer @puov erréypaypev, grazed his shoulder with the 
spear; ovyh Evvies, understand tn silence (silently) ; 
guyn ixovto, came in flight; dye awépOito, 
perished for sorrow; avtnot Boecot iovta, going 
away kine and all. 


li. Locative and Temporal: 

Thi, in Ilios ; “Apyet, in Argos; dypw, in the field; 
dpéat, Oupe, Kpadin, in mind, in soul, at heart; 
TpwTnot twurnot, at the entrance of the door; 
apn elapivyn, in the spring season. 

ili. Dative: , 

rotov pynaotnpecos Oéuev, to place the bow before (for) 
the suttors; krdOe pow, favourably hear me; doce 
ot mruph éixrny, hes eyes were like unto fire (leke to 
fire for hin). 

The Dative is sometimes used where another construc- 
tion might have been expected : 


Nouns. 
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(a) With verbs of motion, wediw wéoe, fell on the plain 
(instead of eis, zpds méd.ov). 


The case here 1s plainly 
Locative. 


So with the prepositions. 

(B) d€faro of oxymrpov, Il. ii. 186, he accepted the staff 
Jrom him (at his hands, for him, to oblige him), 
instead of wap’ airov, a true Dative; of Od. xvi 
40, éyxos. = 
Yuyxas pyvynotypev Kataywv ‘Odvone dapevrwv. 

| Od. xxiv. roo. 
_ Leading down the souls of the suitors slain by Odysseus. 


For ‘OdSvo7jos, or bx’ ‘Odvo7e (So II. xv. 376, xxii. 55). 


This is the “ Dative of the agent with a passive verb,” 


probably a true Dative, but possibly Instrumental applied 
to a person. 


Obs. 2. In certain more or less stereotyped phrases the 
Locative is applied to persons. 

rotce pvOwv Hpxe, among them. 

avtap 6 Tool averty, among them. 

Toot petéeere, Compared with pera prnotypo eure. 

mavrecot (roAcecot, app, Oeotot Kat avOpwrocw) dvacoev 
(f. vycowe wai “Apye, pera tpitdroow, dvdocev), 


similarly with xparéw, fo be king among. 


Obs. 3. otkot, xdpar, are true Locatives. : 


§ 63. Case-Endings in -du. 


Cases ending in -¢z are either (1) Instrumental or 
Sociative (the commonest meaning), or (2) Locative, 
or (3) Ablative. They are used with or without Preposi- 
tions, when Ablative generally with Prepositions. 
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(1) Lnstrumental or Soctative : 

Bindi, by force; SeEitepndi, with the right hand; 
dyergu(y), avtoiou dxeodu, map oxerdt, weth 
chariots, etc.; Beodi pnotap atadavtos (Il. vii. 
366), peer of (with) the gods as counsellor. — 

N.B.—@eodu is the only case form in -du of a person. 


(2) Locative : as 
Gupnds, out of doors, abroad, Cre iaciiuns. on 
| the head; éwi vevpndi(v), on the bow-string ; mpos 
xoTvAndovodiy (Od. v. 432), clinging to the suckers; 
éx Twovrddu(y), from out at sea. 


(3) Ablative : 


dace Suxpvodw tépoovro (Od. v. 152), his eyes were 
dried from tears; é€& edtvyndi, out of bed; &x 
macadnod. Kpéuacey poppuyya, he sit his lyre 
on (from) a peg. 

Obs. These case forms in -fx are evidently traditional and 
poetical survivals from an older time. 


§ 64. Case-endings in Bev. 


(1) Nouns ending in -@ev express place or time from 
which, and so metaphorically ¢he agent: 
"I8nOev from Ide; 7adev (beginning from, 2.¢., in the 
morning); AvoBev, from Zeus (the agent). 


(2) Pronouns in -@ev are sometimes (a) true Genitives : 


dyos cébev, sorrow for thee ; guéBev pepynpévos, mind- 
ful of me ; sometimes (0) Ablatives, avev euéBev, 
without me (apo, tirép o€Gev). 


_... CHAPTER VI. 
- TENSES, INFINITIVE, AND PARTICIPLE. 
- §' 65. TENSES. 


Little need be said about the tenses in Homer. 


@) -The Imperfect describes an action as going on 
contemporaneously with another action. The 
“Imperfect in Homer is thus constantly con- 
nected by 6é with a previous clause, where in 
later language a subordinate clause or an equi- 
valent (¢g., a Participle) would be used. (See 
Parataxis, § 68.). 


_ (2) The Perfect denotes a present state, and must 
generally be translated by a present tense in 
English. We are familiar with this in Attic 
from such Perfects as éornxa,/ stand; néxrnpat, 
I possess; but the number is far greater in 
Epic; eg., éoama, J hope; dédeypar, [ await, 
am waiting ; Séopxa, I gaze ; rimre deddxpuca ; 
why weepest thou? réOnra, [ am amazed; 
éppuya, | shudder; cipvatar, guards or keeps 
safe; pepnros, thinking ; twemvupévos, prudent ; 
many verbs expressing sounds or cries: yéywve, 

- shouts—BéBpvye, roars; Kexdnywres, scream- 
ing; TeTpuywtes, twettering, squeaking, or gib- 
bering. 

Homeric Perfects are more often intransitive than 

transitive in meaning. 
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Many Imperatives are formed from Perfects: avwyA, 
KéxrvOt, rétTrAAHL, TeTVY Ow. 

The reduplicated Aorist is nearly always transitive in 
meaning: Sé8aev, (he) taught; pape, (he) fitted; éxnré- 
Aafov, I made to forget; wepidécOar, to spare ; Eda- 
BécOa, to seize; énxéxrero, (he) shouted. There are 
instances to the contrary; ¢g., Terdpero, (he) was 
pleased. | 


§ 66. THE INFINITIVE! 


The Infinitive is the Dative of a Verbal Noun which 
(1), as a Dative, expresses purpose and consequence, and 
(2) as a Verb governs cases. The dative force of the 
Infinitive, as expressing purpose and consequence, is very 
clearly seen in Homer whether after Verbs or Nouns. 
Later on the Infinitive came to be regarded as an inde- 
clinable Verbal Noun, and so could be used with 7o, roi, 
To, as Nom., Acc., Gen., Dat. But of this there are few, 
if any, traces in Homer, none certainly with rod or to. © 
Even in Od. i. 370, xx. 52, which are apparent excep- 
tions, we may take the Infinitive as in apposition with, 
and explanatory of, the preceding to (this thing). 

The use of éore, z¢ 2s possible (ovn ore), with the Infini- 
tive arose in this way: ‘there is occasion, means for, e.g., 


1 All the Infinitive terminations appear to be Datives with the excep- 
tion of -uev, possibly the Locative of which -yeva: is the Dative. 
With regard to the uses of the Infinitive and the Dative of nouns in 
Greek and Latin, it may be noticed that in Greek the Infinitive denotes 
purpose and consequence, which the Dative does not; while in Latin the 
Dative denotes purpose and consequence (the dativus propositi, or predica- 
tive Dative), this use of the infinitive being chiefly confined to poetry. 
Hence by a rough but correct instinct such a construction as ‘ audax 
omnia perpeti” has often been called the ‘‘ Greek”’ Infinitive. 
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ovuK gots Trorepivery, there is not (means) for fighting, i., 
zt 2s not possible to fight. 
-The Infinitive is only once used with av in Homer 


(see § 71, 5). 


§ 67. PARTICIPLE. 


The Homeric use of the Participle agrees in all essen- 
tials with the later use. One or two points, however, 
may be noticed. 


(1) The Attributive use is common in Homer: @eot 
atev éovtes, the everlasting gods ; Tydépaxos 
TETVULEVOS, wise Telemachus ; déuas trupos aifo- 
pévoro, like burning fire. Some Participial forms 

are virtually Adjectives ; cf odAopevos, ovnpevos, 
Uxpevos. 


(2) When a Participle is the supplementary predi- 
cate to a Verb, the Accusative, if there be one 
in a sentence, is governed by the Verb, and not 
by the Participle; ¢g., rov & dmrape.Bopuevos 
mpooédn. tov is governed by mpocédn, answer- 
ing addressed him. 


(3) A Participle is often used alone without a Noun 
in agreement : 


autn 5 ovpavov ixev otxade tepévey (II. ii. 153). 
And a cry reached heaven of (men) homewards hurry- 
Ing. 


Obs. The Participle is not used with xg or dv in Homer 


(§ 71, 6). 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE MOODS AND THE COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE. 


§ 68. PARATAXIS. 


Parataxis (co-ordination) sets side by side co-ordinate 
clauses (joined by and, but, in Greek mostly by 8é) as 
opposed to Hypotaxis, which joins subordinate clauses to 
a principal clause. Parataxis is very common in Homer 
as in all early writers. | 

vovcov ava oTpatov dpae kaxynv, 6A€xovro S€ Naot. 
Il. i. ro. 


He sent an evil plague among the host, and the folk was perishing. 


In Attic prose either ®aTe amoAAvaba Tov Ew, SO 
that the folk was perishing (shewing the effect of the 
plague) ; or wate amwaAdutTo, and so it was perishing. 

éomépos 8 Odvaje xat vier Stos bpopBos 
nAvbev: of 8 dpa Sdprov érurtadoy wrdiLovro. 
Od. xvi. 452. 

In the evening the swineherd came to Odyseus and his son ; 

And they were preparing the evening meal. 


Here in later language we might have said: When he 
came... they were preparing, or, as they were preparing, 
etc. 

Parataxis is much employed where, in the later lan- 
guage, @ concessive sentence would be used ; ¢.g.— 
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npBpores, ovd dpa mu ti, Geots emueixer’ "Ayirded, 
ex Atos neidns Tov épov popov* 7 Tot Epys ye. 
Il. xxii. 279. 
Thou hast missed, and so thou hast not yet 
Known from Zeus the day of my doom; in very 
Truth (i.e., yet verily, or although) thou thoughtest so. 


See Concessive sentences, and notice how many par- 
ticles of affirmation or intensity (Ch. IX.) introduce prac- 
tically Concessive sentences («ai, rép, Toi, unr, etc.). 

For the use of the Imperfect in Parataxis, see § 65 (1). 


§ 69. xév (xé) and dy. 


xév (enclitic) and adv particularese, that is to say, they 
limit a statement to a particular set of circumstances, to 
a particular occasion, to a particular person or thing. 
They are thus exactly the opposite of ré (see § 125). 
ols 8 6 yépwv perénow, dpa mpdcow Kat dricow 
Aevowet. 
Il. iti, 109. 


But in whatsoever things an old man taketh part, he 
Looketh both forward and backward. 


Here the sentiment is quite general and indefinite. 
3s O€ xe pyitat évravion Biv év waddpyot . . . 


TO Kev Gp Evrroipyv. 
Od. xxi. 75. 
Whoso most eastly shall draw the bow in his hands... 
That one would I follow withal. 


Here a particular suitor of all the number is thought 
of. 
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Consequently «év and ay are not used in similes, which 
in their nature are general and indefinite: 
"Apyctor S& péy taxov, ws ore Kipa. 
ary ep tYyyAy, ote Kurjoy Notos éAOwv. | 
Il. i. 394. 
And the Areives shouted mightily, as when a wave 
(Roareth) against a steep shore, when the South cometh an 
rouseth it. 


Examples of sentences with and without «év or dap 
will occur in the following pages. Instead of attempt- 
ing to explain their presence or absence in each case, a 
few guiding principles are here given at the outset in 
order to shew their particularising influence. 

1. A general statement, say a simile, may be made in 
the first clause without «éy or dv, the details of which 
may be worked out in subsequent clauses. These sub- 
sequent clauses may take «xév or av, the mere fact of 
referring to what has once been mentioned having a 
familiarising or particularising effect, much as in later 
Greek the definite article is used with a proper name 
when that name has once been mentioned : 

as 3 60° id wAnyns watpos Avos eepirp Spits 
mpoppilos, Sewn 5é Geeiov yiyverar ddp7 
é€ airys, tov 8 ov wep exer Opdcos os Kev idyrau 
eyyis éwv. : 
Il. xiv. 414. 
As when a forest tree falls with a crash, and a stench 
Of sulphur arises, and whoso standing nigh sees tt, etc. 


On the same principle the Indicative is often used in 
describing the details of a simile: see yiyverat above. A 
good instance occurs in I]. xiv. 414. 
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2. The Subjunctive with «év or av is generally used 
when the principal Verb is fu¢ure, and the subordinate 
clause is so far limited to a particular occasion. 

The principal Verb may be Future Indicative, Subjunc- 
tive, Optative, Imperative, or quasi-Imperative (e.g., yp7). 
éooerat Hap OT av Tor GAWAD “TALos py. 

Il. iv. 164. 
The day shall be when holy Ilios shall have fallen. 


ravra O dpa xpy 
ee on ai x Odedds ye yevrwopeba cal Sy" édvre. 


Th. xii. 235. 


This business together must we speed, 
Lf so be that we prove of any avail, though we be but two. 


3. When in the second of two parallel clauses a par- 
ticular person or thing is selected out of several in the 
first clause, «év or ay may be used with a contrasting 
effect in the second clause: 

ov yap kadov dréuBew ovdé dixasov 
Ecivous Tydeudxov, os kev ta0€ Spal ixyras. 
Od. xx. 294. 
It is not well, nor ts it right to rob 


The guests of Tele maths: whosoever he be that cometh to this 
‘house. 


The above principles and examples will serve as 
guides in explaining passages. In some passages it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to account for the presence or 
absence of xév and dp, for it must be admitted that there 
is a tendency in Homer to use them where the state- 
ment cannot be shewn to be particular. 


§ 70. Note on the differences between xév and ap. 
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Though «é& died out and a survived, yet xé is far com- 
moner in Homer than dv; in the Iliad four times as common. 
The significant point about them is that «ey is enclitic and 
therefore unemphatic, dy accented and emphatic. In accord- 
ance with this, dv is preferred in megative clauses, and is much 
used in the second of two parallel clauses where a contrast is 
intended (¢.g., Il. xxi. 553, ci pev kev petyw... ci 8 dy eyo 
édgw). Kev, it is true, is often used in both of such clauses, but 
av only once in both (Od. xi. 17), and very rarely in the first. 

xev is used as arule with relative sentences of all kinds, dv 
very seldom. On the other hand, dy is often used: with 
temporal and final conjunctions—sére, dmdre, etre, Oppa, as, 
érei; also with ei. (Hence Gray = dre dv, 6rérav = érdre ay, 


qv = € ay.) 


§ 71. The following are the chief points in which the Ho- 
meric use of xév and ap differs from the later use of ay :— 


1. The Future Indicative is used with xév and ap 
(see § 76, I.). 

2. The Subjunctive in simple sentences is used with 
xév and ap (see § 72). 

3. The Subjunctive is used with Relatives, with ed, 
and other Conjunctions without «év or ay 
(see §§ 76, 77, etc.). 

4. The Optative, expressing remote possibility, is 
used without «éy or dp (see § 73). 

3 and 4 survive as poetical constructions in 
Attic Greek, 3 in N. T. Greek. 

5. The Infinitive with xév is found only once (Il. 
xxii, 104), and with day only once (Il. ix. 684, 
in Oratio Obliqua). 

6. There is no certain instance of a Participle in 
Homer with «éy or av. 
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§$ 72, THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


The Subjunctive expresses the speaker’s w// or de- 
termination, and makes a confident and positive future 
statement. ‘It is thus a Future with the speaker's will 
put into it, whereas the Future Indicative is merely an 
objective statement of what is going to happen. The 
English auxiliaries used are—zz7l/, shall, must. The 
following example shews the difference between the 
soubsunetive and the Future Indicative : 


"ob oF ovros dvynp ovd Exoerat ovde yevyrau. 
Od. xvi. 437. 


That man its not, and will not be, and shall not be born. 
Aer a a Mark you his absolute shai/”). 


T. he S ubjunctive in semple sentences. 


a) In the 1st pers. sing. the Subjunctive expresses che 
speaker's determination : 


GAN Haye Tou kal onua apippades aAXo Tt eirw. 
Od. xxiii. 73. 


Go to now, I will also tell thee a token right easy to recognise. 


In the Ist pers. plur. this naturally passes into the 

common Hortative Subjunctive (aAr’ lope, come, go we). 

_ The determination or purpose may be qualified by xe(v) 
as a consequence of something preceding : 


ei € Ke py Swwor, éyw S€ Kev adros EAwpar. 
Il. 1. 137. 
But f they give it not, then will I (in that case) 


Myself take tt. 
G 
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(2) In the 2nd and 3rd pers. the Subjunctive makes a 
confident future statement: (a) without «é(v) or ay, if. 
general; (8) with «é&v) or av, if particularised; eg., 
(a) the recurring phrase, xai woré tus elarnot, and one day 
a man shall say. But this appears to be the. only instance 
of this use of the pure Subjunctive. 

(B) GAG par’ dvrnv 
oTHTOpAL, 4 KE Hepyor peya Kparos 7 Ke Pepoipnv. 
Il. xviii. 307. 
But face to face 
Will I stand, whether he shall bear away great victory, 
Or I perchance might bear it away myself. 
éocerat jap or av wor 6AGAy “IXcos ipy. 
Il. iv. 160. 
The day shall be when holy Ilios shall have fallen (a solemn 
prediction). 
Cf. i. 205, Tax’ dv wore Ovpov cAyrat, soon shall he lose his 
life (a threat). 
xe(v) is more often used Here than av. 
For 2nd pers. see Il. xi. 431-33. 


The Subjunctive is often thus used with a negative : 
(a) Without xé(v) or av. 
ovx éoO’ obros avyp odd Exoetar odde yevyrat. 
Od. xvi. 437, supra. 
(8B) With av. 


> ” , ‘\ \ 4 | ad 
OUK av Tot xpatopyoe Bios Kat Tapes ior. 


Il. xi. 387. 
Naught shall avatl thee thy bow and thick-coming arrows. 


av is more appropriate here than xév as marking a contrast 
(see $ 70). 
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All the above uses of the Subjunctive are distinctively 
Ifomeric with the exception of the Hortative Subjunc- 
teve. The Deltberateve Subjunctive ti do; what must J 
say? 716d Sapal’ ixwpat; to whose house am I to go? 
are clearly interrogative uses of (2). 

For the Subjunctive in subordinate sentences, see under 
the several kinds. 


§ 73. THE OPTATIVE. 


The Optative expresses the speaker’s wzsh, and so any 
mood of mind varying from wish, prayer (or with a 
negative deprecation), request gently suggested, acqut- 
escence or concession, to admission of bare possibility. 
It is thus a subjective and remote Future. The English 
auxiliaries used, varying with the person employed, are— 
might, may, let, would, could, should. 

The following are illustrative examples : 


(a) Wash, prayer, deprecation (see § 92): 
ticeay Aavaoi éua daxpva. 
Il. i. 42. 
May the Danai atone for my tears. 
pn TovTo Oeds TeAécete. 
Od. xvii. 399. 
May God not fulfil this. 


(B) Request gently suggested, especially in 2nd pers.: 
GAN’ Ere Kat vov 
Tavr elo Ayr. 
Il. xi. 7g1. 
Nay, but even now say this to Achilles. 
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ddA tis 6tpypws Acdiov xadécrete. 
Od. iv. 735. 
Let some one speedily call Doltus. 


(y) Acquzescence or concession : 
iddvra pe kat Aizrot aiov 
KTHOW eunv K.T.A. 
Od. vii. 225. 
Aye, and let life leave me 
When I have caught sight of my possessions. 


Cf. Il. v. 685, xxiii. 151 (1st pers.); Od. i. 402 (2nd pers.). 


(8) Admission of bare a generally in nee 
tive sentences : 


Affirmatively : 
peta Oeds y eXwv Kat THADeEv avipa cawca. 
Od. ili. 231. 
Lightly might a god, should he will, save a man 
Even from afar. 


Negatively : 
ov pev yap KaxwTepov GAXo maou. 
Il. xix. 321. 
Surely naught worse might (could) I endure. 


Obs. The particularising and conditioning xé(v), ay, are 
commonly used, but not necessarily ; their absence 
marks the statement as general. This use of an 

_ Optative without dy is found in Attic poetry; ¢.g., 
Aesch. P. V. 291, Ag. 620, Cho. 172, 595, Soph. 
Antig. 604, Eur. Alc. 52, all negative or virtually 
negative and interrogative. For discussion on this 
point see Sidgwick’s Choephoroi, Appendix I., and 
Jebb’s Oed. Col., Appendix, 1. 170. 
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The construction of the Optative with xé(v) and dy 
is the origin of its ordinary later use as an Apodosis ; 
but where it occurs in Homer it would be a reversal 
of the historical development of Greek syntax to 
treat sentences like these as Apodoses with suppressed 
Protases. The sentence with ei (expressing wish or 
supposition) was simple and independent, not neces- 
sarily followed by a sentence with (or without) xé(v), 
av, expressing the result of such a wish or supposition. 
(See Monro, ZH. G., 318.) 


§ 74. Note on the use of the Subjunctive in primary, and of the Optative in 
secondary (or historic) sequence.—The subjunctive expresses the speaker’s 
will: it is naturally joined to tenses which are either future (including the 
imperative) or present. On the other hand, the optative, as.it expresses 
the speaker’s conception of a possibility often remote and apart from the 
thought of its fulfilment, is as naturally associated with past indicative 
tenses, or with other optatives (assimilation of optatives). Hence the 
use of the optative in secondary or historic sequence. Hence also its 
use in expressing hopeless wishes (§ 92) and unfulfilled conditions (§ 76, 
III.). But we should observe that the optative is also sometimes joined to 
a present or future principal sentence; e.g., a remote or distant purpose 
(Odyss. xvii, 249, &fw . . . va HAgor); a distant condition or possibility 
(Od. vii. 51, Oapadrcos avhp duelvwy reAdBer, ei nal wobey &AAVev EAOo1). 
For similar instances, see Od. vi. 286 (veneoe % ris peCor), Il. i, 62-4, xill. 
317. For assimilation of optatives, see Od. i. 47 (4s dwdAorro kal &AAOs 8 
vis rowadrd ye pé(ot), xv. 536-8, Il, xviii. 464-5, Il. xxiv. 226-7 (adrika 
karaxrelverey . . . ewhy ety). 


§ 75. SUBSTANTIVAL SENTENCES. 


The only point that need be noticed is the rarity of 
the use of 67s and as in indirect statements after verbs 
of saying. They both occur with the indicative (present 
and past) after elzrov, dyopevw, but much more frequently 
after verbs of perception and emotion—iseiv, olda, dpovéw, 
Opaw, alw, yiyvwoKw, yalpw, ywouai (cf. p.65). But there 
is no instance for the use of 672 or ws with the Optative after 
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any of these verbs. The earliest example is in the hymn 
to Aphrodite 214, elarev 5€ Exacta . . . ws &t aOdvatos. 
Verhs of perception and emotion are joined to a Parti- 
ciple as in later Greek. | 

In the Indirect Question the Optative occurs once or 
twice, in the Odyssey, after cipwrdw. 


§ 76. CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


The Epic syntax is in the main the same as that 
of later Greek. The following are the chief points of 
difference : 


N.B.—(a) af is used like ei with (1) Subj., (2) Opt., (3) Fut. 
| Indic. once (Il. xv. 213). 

(8) édv is not Homeric. 7 is not common, but is 

found Il. ix. 692, Od. v. 120, and else- 

where. . 


I. The Indicative. 


The Future Indicative is used with «é&v), rarely with 
av. 
Tap euorye Kat GAXor 
Ol KE pe TYLOOVCL. : 
Tl. i. 174. 
By my side are others also 
Who will honour me (if thou dost not). 


So Il. xvii. 558, Od. xvi. 438, with dy (II. ix. 167). 


Obs. dv with Fut. Indic. is printed in the text of several 
passages in Attic, e.g., Plat. Apol. 29 C, and 30 C, 
Crito §3 D, Rep. 615 D. The existence of sucha 
construction, however, in Attic is considered very 
doubtful. 
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The. imperfect indicative with «é&v), dv, in unfulfilled 
conditions, refers to past time only. Od.i. 178 and xxiv. 
284 are, however, possible exceptions. 


Il. The Subjunctive. 


(a) e¢ without «é(v), av. The statement is general, 
and the Apodosis usually in the Present Indic. 
or equivalent (¢.g., Gnomic Aorist), but it may 
be also in the Fut. Indic. This construction is 


common, maxims and similes being often so 
stated. 


el 8 av tis painot Seay evi olvore révTw 
TAHT Opa. 
Od. v. 221. 


Lf, again, some god shall wreck me on the wine dark deep, 
L will beat up. | 


kpelooww yap Bacrevs Gre xdoerae avdpe xepne 
el mép yap TE XOXOV ‘ye Kai aiTHpap KaTarely 
GAXd Te Kat petomirOev exe KOTOV. 
Il. i. 80. 
A king ts stronger wheneer he is wroth with a@ meaner man; 
For even if he swallow his anger just for that day, 
Yet he keepeth his displeasure for another time. 


N.B.—ei xararépp co-ordinate with ore xaéorerar (aor. subj.). 


For similes, see I]. 189, etc. (Gre Supra: . . . ef arep 
AdOnat), and passim. 


(8) «& with «év) or ay (e av = later éayv), also 
common, referring to a particular case. The 
Apodosis is usually in the Fut. Indic. (see 
§ 69, 2), less usually in Pres. Indic. 
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ei 5€ kev ds Epes Kai tot weOwvrat “Ayxator 
yoon ereta x. 7. X. 
Il. ii. 364. 
Lf thou shalt do thus, and the Achaeans hearken to thee, 
Then shalt thou know, etc. 


For Pres. Indic. in Apodosis, I]. xi. 391, Od. xi. 158 
(jv wn). The Optative in Apodosis with x«é&v) or a», 
expressing a remoter conception, also occurs, Il. xiii. 
367, xvii. 38. 


Obs. I. The General or Frequentative Condition in Attic 
(qv, édv, with subj., with Apodosis in Pres. Indic.) 
seems to be a development of II. (a) above; the 
Ordinary Future Condition (qv, édv, with subj., with 
Fut. Indic. in Apodosis) of (). 


Oés. IT. «i with the Subjunctive survived in Attic even in . 
prose (Thuc. vi. 21), and is not uncommon in the 
later Ionic (Herodotus). It is worth noticing that 
in most, if not all, of the Attic instances (cf Soph. 
O. T. 198, 874, Antig. 710) the statement is general 
as in Epic. 


III. The Optative. 


The e¢ clause generally precedes, but not always, | 
favouring the view that it was not originally a a 
subordinate clause, but a wish. 


(a) et xé(v) may go with the Optative in the Protasis, 
here as elsewhere particularising the state- 
ment, 
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ai Ké pot Os pepavia trapactains, yAavKart, 
Kal KE TPLyKOTioLTL eywv avoperot paxoimyy. 

Od. xiii. 390. 

Lf thou thus eager wouldst stand beside me, bright-eyed one, 
So would I do battle even with three hundred men. 


Cf. Il. i. 60, ix. 141, Od. ii. 76, ed dy (once), Il. ii. 597. 


Obs. On ei dv in Protasis in Attic see Attic Syntax, § 186, 
where, however, it is wrongly stated that ei dv never 
is found with Protasis in Homer. 


(8) The Optative with xé(v), av, in Apodosis, in con- 
nexion with a Protasis in the Past Indic., may 
express a past unfulfilled condition. This is 
wholly peculiar to Epic. 


kai vv kev vO amdXorto ava avdpav Aivetas 
ei py Gp’ 6d vonoe Atos Ovydryp ‘Adpodirn. 
Il. v. 311. 
And now might Aeneas, king of men, have perished there and then 
Had not Aphrodite, daughter of Zeus, quickly marked. 


In Attic dwwXero dv. Other instances are II. ii. 80, 
XVii. 70, Od. i. 236, xili. 86. 

Cf. the unfulfilled wish in the Optative. 

There is really no difficulty in these constructions ; 
the Optative (see § 73) expresses a conception or possi- 
bility quite apart from any thought of its fulfilment in 
actual fact. The similar use of the Pres, Subjunct. in 
older Latin (see Roby, 1532), and even in Cicero (de 
Am. 11), may be compared. 

et with the Optative is seldom, if ever, frequentative 
(general condition, 2f ever) as in Attic. Sec, however, 
Il. xxiv. 768 and Od. vii. 32, with vi. 286. 
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el xe(v), et more or tras (also ai, Hv), 2f perchance, on 
the chance that, in the hope that, \ike sz forte in Latin 
conveying a final meaning under a conditional form, are 
Homeric: 


(a) With Fut. Indic. (Il. i. 83, xii. 59). 
(8) With Subj. (Il. xi. 791, Od. iv. 34). 
(y) With Optat. (Il. ii. 97, Od. ix. 317). 


§ 77. TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 


The general principle is already fixed in Epic that 
the Indicative is used when the time is Definite (mostly 
past, sometimes present), the Subjunctive or Optative 
(according to sequence) when the time is Indefinite. 
Indefinite time comprises (a) zvdefinite futurity, (B) in- 
definite duration, (y) indefinite frequency. 

Indefinite futurity (until) may carry with it a final 
sense; see els 6 xe(v) and ddpa. 

Indefinite duration (so long as) may carry with it a 
conditional sense; see ets 6 xe(v) and ddpa. 


In Epic, however : 


(1) The Subjunctive is frequently used without «é(v), 
av, whereas in Attic the omission of dy is a rare 
survival almost confined to poetry. 


(2) The Optative may be used with «é(v) dv." 


_ (3) The Future Indicative is used with «é(v). For 
the Fut. Indic. in Attic with dy, see § 76, 1., Obs. 


1 &y with the Opt., e.g., Andok, de Myst. § 81. éws &y reOeiey is retained 
and defended by some scholars, but generally rejected. A few other 
similar readings occur (¢.g., Dem., Onet. i. 865, 24) but they have been 
corrected. A priori there is no improbability in the survival of this Epic 
usage. 
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(4) Certain conjunctions are not used in Epic which 
are used in Attic, and vice versa; eg.— 

(a) gore, dypu(s), wéexpe(s), are not found in Homer, 
nvixa once (Od. xxii. 198). 

(8) Some conjunctions are either entirely Epic— 
eg., eis & Ke(v)—or chiefly and characteristi- 
cally so; eg., edt, Hysos (THmos correl:). 

(y) Where in Attic radytora is used (€vret rdytora) 
TO Tp@Tov, Ta TpaTa are used in Epic. 

(8) Other conjunctions present little or no diffi- 
culty, being used as in Attic; e.g., ézret, évei 
ke, erret av (once), ery, évrei dn, and é€ ob. 

The chief peculiarities of the Epic syntax are given 
below under the heads of the different conjunctions. 


§ 78. eiadxe(v) Or eis & Ke(v), umtel, so long as. 


(1) With Subjunctive denotes either (a) indefintte 
Juturity, until, sometimes with a fizal meaning; eg., 
Il. ii. 332 (els 8 Kev dotu EXwpev, until we have taken the 
town); or (B) wndefinite duration, so long as, sometimes 
with a conditional meaning ; e.g., Il. ix. 609 (x. 89), ets 6 
« autpn pévn, So long as breath shall abide. 

(2) With Future Indicative, once, Od. viii. 318, ets 6 Ke 

, avrobéoe, until he shall give back. 


(3) With Optative; eg., Il. xv. 70. 


§ 79. érel. 
(1) With subjunctive, of zudefinite frequency, only 
twice without «é(v), dv, Il. xv. 363 (a simile), Od. xx. 86. 
Elsewhere with «é(v), once with dy (Il. vi. 412), also 
emny even in similes where «é(v), dv, would of course not 
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be expected ; e.g., Il. ii. 475, ix. 324. See edr ay under 
evre, § 81. But ézrei xe(v), etc., usually occurs in the 
subordinate clause of a simile, which, having once been 
generally stated, is thereby felt to be familiar and so far 
particular. See § 69, I. 

(2) With Optative, of zdefinzte frequency, Od. xxiv. 
254, Il. xxiv. 14 (as in Attic). 

But évret dv, Il. ix. 304, Od. iv. 222; éarny, Il. xxiv. 
227, in all cases after another Optative. 


80. ws, elws, clos, whz/st, so long as, untzl. 
b bf 


(1) With Indicative, of definzte duratzon, with correla- 
tive téws (ropa é, Sé, etc.) ; eg., Il. xv. 39, x. 507, Od. 
xii. 327. Generally Imperfect Indic, but sometimes 
aorist ; ¢.g., Il. xi. 342, Od. v. 123. It also means for a 
while, so long; of. Il. xii. 141, being used adverbially. 

(2) With Subjunctive, always with «é(v), just like ets 6 
Ke(v) q. Vv. 

(3) With Optative, of zxdefinite futurity, usually with- 
out Ké(v); cf Od. v. 386, xxiii. 151. With «é(v), Od. vi. 
78 (preceded by todpa). 


§ 81. edte, when. 


(1) With Indicative, of definzte past time, with corre- 
latives thos 84, Kat Tore by, érecta, etc. Cf II. vi. 392 
(edre txave . . . évOa 7G), Od. xiii. 392. 

(2) With Subjunctive, of zudefinite futurity ; eg., Il. ii. 
778 (edT av EXwpev), Od. i. 192. Once without x«é(v), ay, 
Od. vii. 202, of zndefinite frequency, edt’ Epdwpev, when- 
ever ; evTé Kev does not occur, but edt’ ay occurs with the 
subj. (Il. i. 242, xix. 158, Od. i. 192), and in a few other 
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places in general statements of zudefinzte frequency where 
av would not be expected. See as & Gr’ dy in similes 
under ote (§ 83). These are instances of the tendency 
to use xé(v), dv, where the statement is not particular. 


See § 69. . 
(3) Not found with the Optative. 


§ 82. typos, zvhen. 


Generally with correlatives, tiyos, 69 Tore, dpa, etc. 


(1) With Indicative, of definite pasi time; eg., Ul. i. 
A475 (jpos O° néAvos Kdtedu . . . 84 TOTE KolunoayToO, when 
the sun went down... then they rested). Once with 
Present Indic. (of a fixed hour of the day), Il. xxiii. 226 
(jos elow . . . euapaivero, when the (morning star) goeth 
forth ... the fire was dying away). — ' 


(2) With Subjunctive, once in Od. iv. 400, of endefinite 
Jrequency (jos appuBeBnnyn . . . Thos elo). 


§ 83. dre, éwére Swadte, when, whenever. 


(1) With Indicative, wen, I]. iii. 173 (omore éropnpy) ; 
Od. xviii. 409 (with Perf. = Pres. ow7ére Oupos avawrye). 
With Fut. Indic. and «é(v) as with Subj., Od. xvi. 262 
(om7rote xev Onoe.); cf. eis 6 Ke(v) with Fut. Indic. 


(2) With Subjunctive, with or without «é(v), dv, ordre 
xe(v), and o7ér av being used like owéray in Attic. 8re 
without «é(v), dv is often used with the Subj. in a frequen- 
tative sense, whenever (Il. i. 80, Od. vii. 72). And often 
in similes @> Ste, ws omére, as when (ever). In some 
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instances ws 8 or av instead of ws & Ore, ws 8 St’ av 
having seemingly become a stereotyped phrase (e.g., II. 
XV. 170, xix. 375, Od. v. 394). (See Monro’s note, H. G., 
p. 209.) 

(3) With Optative, f/reguentatively as in Attic, and 
without «é(v) dv except once (Il. ix. 524). dre (= el qore, 
‘St quando), especially ére wn (mtsz cum, nist quando), carry 
with them a conditional force. See Il. xxi. 428, 67’ 
"Apyetouos payoiato, tf ever they should fight. il. xiv. 248, 
OTe 7) KeAEvOL, unless, OY except whenever. 


§ 84. odpa. 

(1) With Indic. of definite duration, whilst, so long as 
(e.g., Il. 11. 769) ; often with correlative rodpa (e.g., II. iv. 
220). 

(2) With Subjunctive like e/s 6 xe(v), and éws either 
(a) semi-final, until, I). i. 509, dbp’ av ticwar, in I. i. 82 
without av; or (8) semt-conditional, so long as, seldom 
with xé(v), av, Il. ii. 346, with «é(v), Il. vi. 258. 

(3) Optative without «é(v), dv, in semt-final sense, 
Od. xii. 437, xx. 80. With dv, Od. xvii. 298 (indefinite 
Suturity). 


§ 85. ds, dtrws, Skws, ze/en, i.€., AS SOON AS. 

(1) With Indicative (Aorist), eg., Il. xx. 424, ws 8’, ds 
aveTtanTo, as he saw him, so he sprang up, ut vidit; see 
line 421, ws evonoe . . . Kap pa Kéyuto. Also see II. xiv. 
294, xix. 16, and cf notes to Verg. Eclog. viii. 41. 

ws with Imperf,, Il. xxiii. 871, is dubious, defended by 
Leaf, doubted by Monro. 

Omrws, ews, in same sense as as (II. xi. 459, Od. iii. 


373). 
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§ 86. apiv (mpiv ye, mpiv y’ 4), wdpos, before. 
(Usually with correlatives mpiv, rdpos, mpocOe(y).) 


(1) With the Infinitive (aorist). This may be said to 
be the regular Homeric construction of piv after both 
affirmative and negative clauses ; ¢,g., Il. i. 98, IL vi. 465, 
and passin. 

Often with Accus. and Infin.; eg., Il. ii. 414, and else- 
where. 

(2) With the Indicative, only in the phrase zpiv y’ 6re 
(Il. ix. 588, Od. iv. 180). 

But a passage like Il. i. 29 (tiv 8 éyw od AVow: piv 
pew Kal ynpas éreow, ere that, sooner shall old age shall 
come on her) shews how the Adverb wpiv might pecoms 
the Conjunction zpiv with the Indicative. 


(3) With the Subjunctive, in general ‘statements with- 
out xé(v), av; eg., Od. x. 174. If the statement is par- 
ticular, wpiv y 67° dv is used, Od. ii. 374; or dAN omor 
av 8n, Il. xvi. 62. 

(4) With the Optative, as in Attic in seszz-obligua ; eg., 
Il. xxi. 58, apiv y’ ore, Il. ix. 488. 

awadpos is used with the Infin. like wpiv; eg., I. vi. 348, 
Od. i. 21. 


§ 87. CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 


(1) Kai ei, even if (etiam st), cat emphasising the sup- 
position which follows; and e Kai, zf even, kai empha- 
sising a particular word or expression which follows, are 
common in Homer as in Attic. The Subjunctive is used 
with or without «é(v) as the case may be; e.g., xai ef Ke 
mvOnaz, Il. v. 351; nat eb dpntac, Od. xvi. 98. 
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(2) xai wep occur in Homer separated by other words; 
Cg. Kal ayvupevos ep Eraipov, Il. viii. 125; nal ovK 
9 4 97 ° ° ° 
ayalov wep éovra, Il. ix. 627. Each word retains its 
proper force: «at, even, also; dyvipevos, while grieving ; 
wép, exceedingly. : | 


(3) wép often gives a concessive force to e¢ or Hv. 
Il. iv. 262, év aep wivwow; Od. v. 355, ef wep yap Kev 
olyntat ; |v Tep "yap Kira, th xix. 32 (see Od. xvi. 276). 
In the same way ef y’ obv olyntas, Il. v. 258. 


(4) ovd’ e¢ in negative concessive sentences as in Attic; 
e.g., ll. xxii. 349, 00d’ ef Kev atnowot; Od. i. 203, odd ef 
Ep EXIT. 

N.B.—For the use of emphasising, affirmative, and inten- 


sive particles in concessive sentences, see § 68, Para- 
taxis. 


§ 88. FINAL SENTENCES. 


(1) 4 alone is used with the Subjunctive and Optative 
without «é(v), av; eg., Od. vi. 273, dreciva diy py Tes 
oTricaw popetyn, [ avoid lest rumour some one rebuke (cf. 
Il. vi. 845, with Optative). 


(2) ws, drrws, with or without «é(v), av, with subj. and 
opt., Il. i. 32, cawrepos ds Ke vénat, that so thou may'st go 
away the safer; Il. vii. 293, ws é€udpyvns; Il. xix. 331, 
ws av éEaydryous; Od. viii. 28, ds Kev yévorto. Without 
xé(v) dv with Opt., Il. xxiii. 361, Od. vi. 113. 


N.B.—With the Subjunctive tva, as in Attic, does not 
take xe(v), dv. Od. xv. 156, given by Seiler as the 
exception, not being a case in point, as x@ may 
belong to 7, 7: ws generally takes xé(v), but also ay, 
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though as dy may be modal, as ay éywr sie as I 
shall speak ; dmws seldom takes xé(v), never ay. 

With the Optative iva, dws, never take Ke(v), d dv; ws 
sometimes takes xé(v), Od. ii. 53, or av, Il. xix. 331. 


(3) The Future Indicative is used in sentences which 
are final or semi-final; eg., Il, xx. 301 (un); Od. i. 57 
(67rws), more often égpa; II. xvi. 24, Od. vi. 218. But 
there is a double difficulty about these sentences: (a) 
they do not all appear strictly final, and some may be 
classed under § 89; (8) we cannot always be sure 
whether the verb is from a Fut. Indic. or an Aor. Subj.; 
é.g., atoNovcopmat, Od. vi. 219. 

It is worth observing, however, that in late Greek 
(Hellenistic) the Fut. Indic. is thus used. (See Winer, 
sect. xli.) 


(4) Relative Final sentences, 6s, 65 tus; also 0, 7, To, 
used as a Relative. 


(a) Subjunctive usually with xé(v); Il. ix. 165, of xe tayxuora 
EAOwor, without xé(v); Od. xviii. 335, os Tus o exméep- 
Yyoe. 


(8) Optative with xe(v) as a rule; e.g., Il. i. 64, 6s x’ etzror, 
Cf. vii. 342, xxi. 336, Od. v. 166, x. 432. Once 
without xe(v), Il. xxii. 348 (semi-final, semt-consecu- 
tive). 


(y) Future Indicative (semi-final ?), Il. i. 174, and ii. 2, 
229. 


Negative Relative sentences of this form ; eg., ox éo0 
8s xev ixntat, Od. vi. 201; ovK éoO bs Tis Huy, Il. xxi. 
103, are as much consecutive as final, since they give not 
so much the purpose as the characteristics. 

H 
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1. These relative sentences are much commoner in 
the Odyssey than the Iliad. Mr. Goodwin (Moods 
and Tenses, § 65, 1 N. 3) observes that they survive 
in Attic only in such exceptional and quasi-delibera- 
tive phrases as éyet ore eiry. The Homeric construc- 
tion reappears, however, in late Greek ; ¢.g., ad Hebr. 
Vlii. 3, Oey dvayxaioy exe Kal rovrov 3 mpoceveyKp. 


2. Past tenses of the indic. with ta and other final 
conjunctions expressing an unfulfilled purpose are 
not found in Homer. But analogous constructions 
are found; e.g., Il. vi. 345, ws po Opere . . . olxer Oar 
mpopépovca ... OveAdAa ... Oa pe Kip’ ardepce, 
Ah! would that a storm-wind had borne me onward 
. where the billow would have swept me away 
(see 1. 350 lower down). So Od. i. 218, dy érerpe ; 
and Od. iv. 178, otd€ Kev Siexpwey . . . mpiv y Gre 
dppexdrdvpev. (See Monro, Z. G., 325 (past tense by 
assimilation) ; and cf. unfulfilled conditions.) 


§ 89. MODAL OR OBJECT SENTENCES, 


Modal (al. Object) sentences with os, 67rws, with verbs 


like dpalopar, wreipaw, Treipdopat, wepunpivo, oppaive. 


(a) With Subjunctive, with or without «é(v), dv, but 


dirws does not take dv; Od. i. 205, dpdocerar 
@s Ke ventas; so II. iv. 66. 


(8) With Future Indicative (but not common as in 


Attic) ; 2g., ppalwpel” drrws Ectar Tdde Eprya, 
IL. iv. 14, with «é(v), Od. i. 269. 


(y) With Optative, without «é(v), dy, Il. ii, 3, xxi. 


137. 
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Obs. It is very difficult to bring these sentences with as 
and dzrws under one description. Something depends 
upon the principal verb; e¢g., after pyppnpilw or 
dppaivw, a sentence with ozws looks like an Indirect 
Question ; ¢.g., Il. xxi. 137, dppnvey dws tavoee (ras 
mavow;); after Aiccoza, the sentence is like an 
Indirect Petition; ¢g¢., Od. iii. 19, MocecOa Sirus 
vypeptéa ely. Very often, again, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from ordinary Final sentences. 


§ 90. CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 


In Homer the Infinitive alone, as a rule, expresses the 
consequence of the Verb or Noun ; e.g., Od. ii. 60, Apes 8 
ov vv TL ToLoL apivemev, we are not such (as he was) to 
ward off. This, in Attic, would be rovotros olos (or date) 
auvew. 

Consecutive sentences of the ordinary Attic form are 
exceedingly rare in Homer. Thus— 


(1) ws re with the Infinitive occurs only twice, II. ix. 42. 
Ovpos érécovra ws te veerOa, thy heart is bent on 
departing, lit. 2s bent so as for departing (the re being 
generic, see § 125 (2)). The other place is Od. xvii. 
20 (tTyAixos . . . ds Te miHecOa). 

(2) ds re is not found with the Indicative. 


(3) Relative pronouns, ofos, 6cos, with the infin. are 
almost equally rare, and all in the Odyssey; e.g., 
v. 484, dccov épvcba; ix. 160, ofos KpSecOar; xxi. 
117, olos dvehéoOou ; XXi. 173, Totov . . . olov enevar, 

(4) éf’ , ef’ @ re, in the familiar Attic restrictive sense, do 
not occur in Homer. 


(5) For relative sentences virtually consecutive, see § 88 (4). 
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§ g1. CAUSAL SENTENCES. 


(1) ézrei, érrel 5n, but not ws, are causal conjunctions 
as in Attic; eg, Il. i. 231, éwt obtiSavoicw dvacces ; Il. 
Xiv. 65, ézet 67 wayovrar. - 

(2) For the Causal, or rather explanatory, 6 tt, see 
§ 59. — 

Score is not Homeric. Nor, again, is the use of & Te 
with the Participle, though such lines as II. xi. 779 and 
XxXli. 127 shew how the construction would grow up. 

(3) Ss, alone with the Indic., is used in a causal sense ; 
eg, Il. ii. 275, b5 ery’ dyopdwr, that he hath held him 
Jrom harangues. So Od. xviii. 65 éacas. But 65 (85 Tes) 
ye is not Homeric. 


§ 92. WISHES. 


(1) The Optative may express a wish, the fulfilment of 
which is hopeless, though this is not implied in the form. 


ei? Hs HBwoun, Bin 5é por Eprredos etn. 
Il. vii. 157. 


Ah! would that I were thus young, and my force unabated | 


This is, however, in strict accordance with the true 
nature of the Optative (see § 73). Cf. Vergil’s imitation 
(Aen. viii. 560), O mzht practeritos referat st Iuppiter 
annos. 

(2) Wishes capable of fulfilment are expressed by the 
Optative alone (see § 73) or with ei, e¢ yap, at yap, etOe, 
ai@e. Observe, however, that ei@e and ai@e generally 
denote wishes of “hopeless regret” (Monro) as above, 
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and (2) that in the Odyssey e¢ alone with the Optative 
never expresses a wish, but e¢ yap or ee. 


(3) Unfulfilled wishes are expressed much as in Attic; 
e.g, as dheres drérOau, Il. iii, 248; atO’ heres Hoda, 
Il. i. 415; erro elvas, Il. vi. 350 (after ds py’ dpere 
with Infin. in 345); um w@pedrov (or wdedov) with Infin., 
Il. ix. 698. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 93. Prepositions in Homer are used in the following 
ways :— 
I. As Adverbs. 
IT. In connexion with Verbs: (a) loosely (Tmesis) ; 
(8) in Composition. 


III. In construction with the oblique cases of Nouns 
and Pronouns. 


I. Prepositions as Adverbs, early always of place. 


I. Aeven 5 Hv api yarrvy. 
Od. x. 94. 


And there was a fair calm on ether hand, 


év pev ‘Axauot, 
év 3 "Eredxpytes peyaAdnropes, év 5¢ Kvdwves * * * 
thot 8 évi Kywoos. 


Od. xix. 175. 


There (are) Achaeans, 
And there great-hearted Cretans of the Cretans, and there Cydo- 
nians, 
And there (among these towns) is Cnosus. 
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2. The following are frequently used as Adverbs :— 


aui, on both sides, all around, 

év, évi, elvi, civ, there, among. 

éri, over, besides, behind (opposed to mpd, in front). 
japa, Tapa, rap, besides, at hand. 

epi, around, beyond, beyond measure, 1.e., exceedingly. 
mpos, mpoti, tori, 1% addition, moreover. 

uno, vrai, underneath. 


3. Others are less often used Adverbially :— 


dud, apart, 
apo, in front, or forward. 
ava, up! arise! sursum! (observe the accent). 


N.B.—eis is not used as an Adverb, but eiow ; similarly dvw, 
not dva (except dva above). 


II. (a) In loose connexion with a Verb, z.e., separated 
from it by “ Tmesis ”. 


1. E.ug., eg épov évTo Oe) Jamem exemerunt. 
mpos aAAnAovs aydpevov (Passim), compared with 
Tov mporey. 
pera O€ mpére: dypopevoice (Od. viii. 172), compared 
with maou perémpere Muppiddveoor (Il. xvi. 
194). 


2. Observe, however, that a Preposition may occur in the 
same sentence as a Verb, and yet not affect its sense; 
i.e, the Preposition may be used Adverbially, and 
not in “Tmesis”. The test is whether the Preposi- 
tion changes the meaning of the Verb as it does in 
composition, 
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mépt yap por OdAdvpmuos dAye eSwxev 
€x Tacéwv. | 
Od. iv. 722. 
Olympian Zeus hath given me sorrows beyond measure 
Above all women. 
Here zrépt is an Adverb, and does not alter the meaning of 
edwkev. 
wept T eit Oey, wepi 7 et avOpwruv. 
Il. viii. 27. 
L am beyond (surpass) gods, and beyond men. 
Here zrepi -eipé (repieur) changes the meaning of «iyi as 
prae changes sto to praesto. 


N.B.—The change of accent. 


3. dao, év, é& dud, xatd, mapd, ovv, are often used in 
Tmesis. 


(8) In composition with Verbs. 


tov § drapeBouevos tporépy x. tT. A. and passim. 


III. Prepositions with oblique cases of Nouns and 
Pronouns, 


Before giving details it may be remarked : 


1. That in Homer the literal sense of Alace and local 
relation is predominant, derivative and figurative 
senses being limited, while in Attic precisely the 
reverse is the case. . 


2. As a corollary from the above, in Homer many pre- 
positions take a Dative (é.e., Locative mostly) which 
have ceased to do so in Attic prose, though the 
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construction survives occasionally in the conventional 
and traditional idiom of poetry. Thus avd, apdi, 
peta, are not used with the Dative in Attic prose, 
mapa and vy rarely so. 


3. And, again, with the Genitive, Prepositions in Homer 
mostly express local relations, the derivative and 
figurative senses being few and simple, sometimes 
semi-local eee api, did, pera, epi). 

Thus vapd, with the Genitive in Homer, means 
only aside from, and does not, as in Attic, denote the 
personal source or agent (¢2., cupBovrAevecOa rapa 
twos, to be advised by anyone, is Attic, not Homeric). 
Similarly the many adverbial Attic phrases formed 
with did, éx, wpds (e.¢., du dpyns, angrily ; é§ dmpoc- 
Soxyrov, unexpectedly ; zpos Biav, by force, forcibly), are 
unknown to Homer, . 


§ 94. dui (dudis). 


(1) With Dative (mostly in Locative sense) frequently : 
on both sides, about. 

Also fig. dud’ ‘EnXévy payeo@ar (Il. iii. 70), to fight 
about for Helen (see Gen.). 


(2) With Genitive, twice, Il. xvi. 825, payeoOar apdi 
(like wept), to fight about, for; Od. viii. 267, deiderv apdi, 
to sing about. 


Obs. duis is found with all three cases ; with Gen. mean- 
ing aside from, with Dat. and Acc. about. It is an 
“‘jmproper” Preposition (see § 105). 
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§ 95. dvd. 

(1) With Dative: ypucéw ava cxnmrrpe (Il. i. 15), upon 
a golden staff (see Il. xv. 152). 

(2) With Genitive, three times in the Odyssey, always 
adv vnos; ¢g., XV. 284, av vnos éBnoeto (went up, or 
climbed on board): vnos émtBaive simply to go on board. 

(3) With Accusative: up along or through, av’ ‘Endddéa, 
ava oropa (i.e. 2): in Od. iv. 41, ix. 209 (see Merry), 
Od. xxii. 1 75 GF. 132), with notion of mixing up; xiov’ 
av’ wynrnv épvcat, to hoist or run up toa of ty pillar (see 
Il. x. 466). 

N.B.—6vpyv hyedivas (Od. xxii. 1 56) leaving the door open 
or ajar. 


§ 96. Sid. 


(1) With Genitive, in local sense of passing through. 

(2) With Accusative, spread over of space or time: 
@Kxeov 8 axptas (Od. ix. 400), dwelt over (or along) the 
heights ; Sua vinta pérawar, throughout the dark night 
(mostly i in Od. and Il. x. or xxiv., but also in II, ii. 40). 


Sed ordpa like éva oréua, through, i.€., 1% the mouth. dud, 
with help of, or by means of ; eg Sud parw "APnvys 
' (Il. x. 497) is not confined to Homer, being c common 
in the Attic orators. 


8 Q7. xatd. 
With Genitive : 7 
(1) Down from, nar’ Ovrvprrov. 
(2) Down upon, in, over, kata yOovos, down on or 
down into; hapos Kan Keparis etpvoce (Od. 
viii. 85), he pulled his cloak over his head. 
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§ 98. éni. 


With Dative, with verbs of motion (see apd) fre- 
quently ; ¢.g., Urrous (Ouvew éri Tpwcir, Il, viii. 109. 
ér’ ypatt, for the day, i.e., in one day. 
éri otixas (to move) in rows ; éxit aotdOunv iBivew, either te 
straighten along (by) the line, or over tia. to 
Straighten the line. - 


§ 99. perd. 
(1) With Dative: 


a. Between; eg. peta yepoiv eye, to hold in the 
' hands; peta hpécw, in the heart or mind (lit. 
between the madriff - membranes, inter - praecor- 
diorum membranas, Ebeling); crornta per’ 
audotéporcs Bddopev (Il. iv. 16), friendship 
between both. | 
6. Among, peta punothipow, among the suitors ; pera 
Kai tobe Totct yevérOw (Od. v. 224), let this, too, 
be reckoned among those (other) former things. 


(2) With the Genitive (five times) among : twice in the 
Odyssey x. 320, xvi. 140, the other three times in what 
are considered later books of the Iliad (xiii. 700, xxi. 458, 
xxiv. 400 ; see Monro, H. G., § 196). 


(3) With Accusative (among, after), ogaipay éppie 
pet apcitronov (Od. vi. 115), she threw the ball at (to) a 
handmaid; peta Sairas (Od. xxii. 352), after banquets 
(possibly at banquets ; see Merry, ad Joc.). 
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§ 100. wapd, wapai, dp. 
(1) With Dative (chiefly Locative), desede, near, trapa 
Tatpi, Tapa vni, dverdu, Bwpa, etc. 
Oés. that in Attic rapé is used almost exclusively with 
persons. : 
mapa with Dative, also with verbs of motion (see é7¢), rap 
moot(v) mecetv. 
(2) With Genitive, only in a local sense, szdeways 
(aside), from and with things as well as persons. 
Cf. rapa pypod, aside from the thigh, wap éraipov, wapat 
Aus. 


§ IOI. epi. 


(1) With Dative (mostly Locative), round on, about, a 
common meaning. Also, figuratively, about; eg., mept 
olor payeropevos xredtecow (Od. xvii. 471), fighting for 
his own possessions. 


(2) With Genitive : 
a. Seldom in a local sense, round (twice in Od. v. 
68, 130. 


6b. In a figurative sense, beyond, surpassing ; wept 
qavrav tiewv, to honour above (beyond) all; a 
common meaning in Homer, surviving in such 
Attic phrases as mepl mroAAod trove Bau. 


c. Concerning, a common meaning. 
N.B.—It is often exceedingly difficult to say whether zepé 


should be taken as an Adverb (exceedingly) or as a 
Preposition with a case, 
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§ 102. mpds, mpori, sori. 
Commonly used with all three cases in a local sense: 
(1) With Dative: vesting near, at, beside. 


@) With Genitive: zz the direction of eS pos 
anos, towards the sea; mpos vnov, ixeto né ™pos 
nowy 7 éomeptov Avbncmen (Od. viii. 29), zs 
come either from the men of the east, or of the 
west (come from that direction or quarter). 


(3) With Accusative: towards, or against, or to; 
tévat Trpos n@ (towards the east) payeoBat mrpos 
Tpaas, to fight against the Trojans ; wpos adX7- 
Nous ayopevoy, were speaking to (with) one 
another. 


N.B.—zpes with Dative, i addition to, anly in Od. x. 68. 


§ 103. mpd. 
Generally in a local sense, forward, zn front, in advance 
of ; seldom in a temporal sense, before. 


Obs. "IAeOt wpo, otpavdht wpo, before, facing Llios, heaven ; 
nob wpo, early in the morning ; mpo 6600, forwards 
on the way. 


§ 104. adv, dpa, dpoi. 
avv with the Dative is commonly used in Homer, like 
pera with the Genitive in Attic, ze. attended by, tn com- 
pany with, helped by; eg.’ Amor\XNwv "Apréwds Evv (Od. 
xv. 410). The use of cuy is chiefly confined to poetry. 
Attic prose writers (with the exception of Xenophon) 
use pera with the Gen. ovv with the Dat., however 
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re 


survives in certain expressions in Attic, eg., abv bed 
elreiy, and it is frequently met with in Inscriptions in 
enumerations. For perd with Gen. in Homer, see 
Monro, 196. © 


Obs. In the sense of simultaneously with (of time), 
Homer uses dya,-not cvv: rots dua, also dua mrvoujor 
(Il. xvi. 149), swift as the winds ; dp jediw avovrs, 
with the rising sun: Again, épov, together with (in 
company of); Spot vepéecow, amid clouds ; por opor, 
together with me. 


§ 105. IMPROPER PREPOSITIONS. 


The following “improper” prepositions, ze, Adverbs 
which are joined to cases, chiefly the Genitive, are the 
most characteristically Epic. 


(1) With the Genitive : 


dvev0e(v), without, apart. évdobe(v), evdov, within. 
avra, avriov, in presence, before. ibus, straight at. 

avrixpv, opposite, right against. peconyrs, betwixt. 

eyyvht, near. perpa, until. 

éxatep0e, on either side. vorgt, aloof, apart, except. 
exyrt, by aid of. meépnv, beyond, over against. 
éxroh, outside, far from. — rHre, tndACH, far from. 


exrole(v), éxrocbe(v), separate from, wraiOa, sideways from, under. 
(2) With the Dative: 


dpa, at same time with. spor, together with. 
plyda, together with.  sbpéas, together with, equally as ("Aéao 
mvAyor, Il. ix. 312). 
N.B.—dpdis (see audi), elow (see eis), and ds, 40, with 
Accus. (Od. xvii. 218), are also improper preposi- 
tions. 
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§ 106. DOUBLE PREPOSITIONS. 


In Homer we find combinations of two, sometimes 
of three, Prepositions. Those which combine are— 
api, wept: é& with wapd, bo, dd: and mpd with azo, 
did, wepi: e.g.— 

dui epi (sometimes incorrectly written dyudurep/), I. ii. 
305, round about; repit apdi, Il. xvii. 760. 

dieE, Od. xxil. 433 (and elsewhere), diéx peydpouo, through 
and out of the hall, also throughout. 

Similarly mapeg and ineéé. 

These are sometimes prepositional, sometimes adverbial. 
amompo, far away; Sampo, right through; wepurpo, 
round and before or in front of are adverbial except 
dtampo in Il. v. 281. 

We have also in composition trexrpobéw, fo run on before ; 

and mpompoxvAwddpevos, onward (ever), onward roll- 


ing. 


CHAPTER 1X. 
PARTICLES. 


§ 107. dddd, adtdp, drdp, ad, adre. 


All these particles are adversative, marking a contrast. 


(1) adda is strongly adversative (but) ; hence is also 
used in energetic appeals, dX’ dye, dAXr’ toper, 
go to then, come go we. 


(2) adrdp (at7’ dp, Seiler) and ardp are weakly ad- 
versative,and often mere particles of connexion 
and transition. 


(3) av and avrte (av te) are also weakly adversative, 
but they cannot begin a sentence; e.¢., viv av. 
They generally go with 8€; ¢g., otros & av. 
av means agazn, but in this sense (vursus) adres, 
not av, is used. | 


§ 108. dpa, ap, Ad. 


dp and pa (enclitic) are apocopated forms of dpa. 
(1) They connect, continue, or infer; so, accordingly, 
then; e.g.,@5 dpa pwvyncas:"Exrtop, éya Svo7n- 
vos in dpa yeyvoue?’ aton dpdorepor (Il. xxii. 477), 
with one fate, then (tt seems), we both were born. 
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(2) With relatives and with causal conjunctions they 
explain a preceding statement (65 pa, Il. vi. 
531; OTe pa, just because, Il. i. §6). So ovver’ 
dpa, érrei pa, elt’ dp-elre, sive-sive (sez) : TOS T 
ap; Tis T ap; (sometimes written tis rdp ;). 

(3) The Attic dpa; is not Homeric: 7 pa; is used 
in the same sense. 


§ 109. ydp. 
(1) yap (yé and apa) is explanatory as in all Greek. 


(2) ydp (inceptive) is Homeric as well as Attic. The 
explanation precedes what it leads up to (like our old 
English “for that”): Od. i. 337, Pypce, 7oAAa yap dAXa 
oldas . . . Tav & ye aede, for that (as, since) thou 
knowest (many songs)... sing just one of these. WHence 
the use of dAXa yap, but the fact (truth) is, the subse- 
quent clause which contains the explained point not 
being expressed; Od. x. 201, GAN’ ov ydp Tis TpHes 
éyiryveto «.T.r., but for that no avail came (of weeping) 

. (therefore I did something else). Yor adda yap, see 
Riddell, Digest, § 147. | 

Combinations: ydép joins in forming several phrases ex- 
pressive of abrupt surprise, or impulsive emotion ; 
Tas yip; and how? tis (ri) yap; why who? ei yap, if 
only (and so oh that /). 


§ 110. yé. 


yé (enclitic) is sedective, that is, it picks out a word or 

phrase for special notice without heightening the degree 

(like wép). Z.g., Od. xxiv. 259, e¢ éreov y’ ‘IOannyv thv & 

ixopeOa, zf it be really true that we are come to Ithace; 
I 
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Il. vii. 281, ro ye 87 nad idpev arravres, this one thing we 
all know. But though the selective force of yé is dis- 
cernible, yet we often have to leave it untranslated. in 
English ; e.g., Od. viii. 488, 4 o& ye Moto’ édidake . . . 
4} of y ’Améd\XNwv, whether tt be Muse that taught thee 
... or Apollo, 


Combinations: (a) With other particles, etc. : dpa ye, eet 
ye, el ye (of only, si qem; ; in its Conditional sense, 
if that is to say), mpiv ye, etc. 


(8) With Pronouns, éya, 6, 6s, obros, dé, so that they are 
sometimes written éywye, dye, etc. 


N.B.—0ds ye has not the Causal force which it bears in 
Attic. 


§ 111. 8€. 


5é has the same force in Homeric as in later Greek. 
Its function is to join a second clause (or subsequent 
clauses) to a first clause. This in itself implies a con- 
trast, and so 6é is adversative (but). ‘The contrast, how- 
ever, is often so little marked, that dé is more usually 
merely connective or continuative (and). The use of 8€ 
in Apodosis, resuming after a digression, is very common 
in Homer. 

5é, however, plays a far more important part in Homer 
than in Attic. As the chief instrument of Parataxis 
(see § 68), it constantly connects co-ordinate clauses, 
where in Attic some form of subordinate clause would 
be used, so that even if, from a desire to imitate Homeric 
simplicity, we translate 5é by azd, it constantly has the 
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force of for, whereas, so that,etc. This power of &€ is 
not lost in Attic,-but does not exist to anything like the 
same extent. 


§ F12, 8%. 


5y—like the Latin zam, now, at last, by this time, really 
—marks the critical point or stage reached. Strictly it 
is temporal; eg. Il. x. 252, dotpa Sé 57 mpoBéBnxe, 
the stars have now moved onward. ence, metaphori- 
cally, its expletive, emphasising, or determinative force ; 
olxtiatov 87, most lamentable of all; xaptiorot 84, far 
(quite) the strongest (vel fortissimzt); modo 8n, full 
many ; py 8, do not I pray thee (i.e., goso far). It is 
common in interrogative phrases, as was 64 ; tis (ri) 87; 
tls yap 8%; and in such combinations as ei 57, at yap 8%, 
Ste Sn (Tore 5), évrel dy (hence the later ézresdy), etc. 

non is for 7 (affirmative) and 67. 

57 often suffers Synizesis with av, atte, obtas, etc. It 
is, then, sometimes wrongly written as if suffering Elision, 
5’ ad instead of 67 ad. For 67 in et & dye, see § 113. 

dita, 670ev, are not Homeric. 687 aov occur in Homer, 
yet not exactly in the sense of the Attic dy7rov. 


§ 113. ef 8 dye. 


et 8. aye.(ei & dyere, Il. xxii. 381; ef dé, Il. ix. 46, 
262) is followed by an Imperative or a Subjunctive. The 
hypothesis which best explains this phrase is that e¢ is 
interjectional, 5’ the temporal .6, zow, with dye, so that 
it would be in Latin eza tam age, ah! now come ! 
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The phrase is generally explained as elliptical, e 
Bovrc, ef 6Oéreus . . . drye, but the fact that ef 8 ééreus 
(e.g., Od. xvi. 82) occurs in its natural sense, as a 
second alternative, where 8 is 5é, throws no light on the 
hortatory ef Saye. This explanation again assumes 
that ed, in the first instance, means 2/, whereas the hypo- 
thesis that the conditional es was originally interjec- 
tional, and the sentence in which it occurs (the Protasis) 
was originally independent is at least tenable (see § 76, 
III.,and Monro’s //. G., 321; also 318, 320). 


§ 114. Zumns. 


gumns in Homer has the same meaning as dpws in 
later Greek, xevertheless ; eg., Il. xix. 308, Od. iii. 209. 

pws, in the sense of zevertheless, occurs only in II, xii, 
393, and Od. xi. 565 (in latter place changed to opsis). 


§ 115. 4. 
i is affirmative, making a strong assertion: 


(1) Ii. 77, Kai pou Guoocov 7 pev oe apngew, swear 
that thou wilt in very deed help me. 


(2) As with all particles of strong assertion, the 
effect may be. concessive (see § 68). Il. xxii. 
280, #uBpores, ov dpa ma te neidns . . . 7) ToL 
Eds rye, thou hast missed me, not yet wt seems 
hast thou known ... in very truth (ie., though, 
‘and yet) thou didst think, etc. (see § 126, Toi). 
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—_——-—— ane echoes 


(3) It is ¢xterrogative, or, more correctly, speaking, 
it emphasises an interrogation. I]. i. 202, rite 
etAnrovOas ; 7) iva t8n; why art thou come ? ts 
it that thou may'st see? Il. v. 349, 9 ovy ars ; 
ts tt not enough? And so often 9 pn; surely 
not? can itt be that? expressing incredulity 
(¢.g., Od. vi. 200). 


Oés. It is doubtful whether y (read variously 7 or 7) can 
be used in dependent questions. In the passages 
where it generally is printed (Il. viii. 111, Od. xiii. 
415, xvi. 138, xiv. 325), ef probably should be sub- 
stituted (see Monro, 7. G., 338). 

Combinations: the chief combinations with 7 are 7 pyv 
(pdv, pev) 5% Toe (or 7m ToL), 7 Oy (2... 5) 5 7 pa, 7 vv, 
7 pa vu, 7 apa dy, 7 w ro. For q re, see re, § 125. 


7 also combines with r/ and éeé. It seems best to write 
tin rather than ri 7 ; but évet 7 rather than ézeuy. 


§ 116. 4é or 4. 


—7é (7) is either 
(1) Desjunctzve, or, singly or correlatively, thus: 
(a) 7€ (7), o7. 


(B) H€ (4) —ié (4), cither—or (aut—aut, I. iii. 239 ; 
stve—sive (seu), Od. viii. 488). 


(2) Comparative, than, after adXos, Erepos, BovrAopat, 
hbava. 


Combinations: 7€ te, Hé ep. 
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(3) Lnterrogative, in a second question (Latin an). 
But observe that when thus used it should be 
written je (7). We find— . 
(a) née—e; Il. xiii. 251, 2. yée—y; Od. i. 174. 
(8B): he; Od. i. 226. | 


NoTE: (1) 4 te—y re disjunctive, e¢¢her—or, read in 
some places; ¢.g., Il. xiii. 327 is dubious. Monro, 
HT. G., 340 n. | 
(2) ei—je (H) in a double question, read in several 
places; eg., Il. ii. 367, Od. xxiv. 217 (ai), is dubious 
-. for ef re—ei te. Monro, H. G., 341 n. 


§ 117. jpdv—ade (and i8é). 


Auév—ndée are copulative, doth—and. 
noé alone, also (dé, by themselves, mean and. 


§ 118. Oy. 


Onv (enclitic) emphasises an assertion; e.g., Il. xi. 365, 
% Onv a é€aviw, yea verily I will destroy thee ; sometimes 
with sarcasm; eg., Il. ii. 276, ob} Onv mrad, not again I 
trow. 

@nv has much the same sense as the non-Homeric 
Synmov and 8740ev (J suppose, with a sarcastic force). 


§ 119. kai. 


xai has the same double force as in later Greek: (1) 
copulative, and (2) expletive, even; eg., nat apelvov, ever 
better; Kai inv, Kal para. But when expletive it is 
sometimes separated from the word which it emphasises, 
as kat 8uev arravtes (Il. vii. 281), for cat amavres iduev. 
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§ 120. pdv, pry, peév. 


(1) Three particles of common origin and similar 
meaning. The Doric from pay is almost confined to 
the Iliad (twice in the Odyssey). Meév is the commonest 
of the three. They make an emphatic and animated 
assertion—truly, surely, verily, indeed. até 


> , 3 9 aA a 
7] pay avT dyopy Vikas. 


Il ii. 370. 


dde yap efepew, Kai pnv teAeAcopevov Eorat. 


Od. xvi. 440. 
Thus will I speak forth, and verily it shall be accomplished. 


> bs Q / a 4 A 
avopos pev Tobe OFA TaAGL KaraTeOvynaTos. 


IL. vii. 89. 


See here is the barrow of a man who died long ago. 


(2) Like all particles of emphatic assertion they may 
become concessive. In a first clause—followed by a 
subsequent clause with 6é, a’tap, aAXd—they have the 
force of the Latin guzdem (zoco uti illo quidem licet, sed 
Cic. Off. i. 103), English zzdeed (I tndeed baptise you 
with water, du¢ He that cometh after me, etc.) ; in a 
second clause they have the force of tamen, yet, notwith- 
standing, still. 
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> A so? A ” , 4 Q 3 , 
ouvoeE peev ovo ou avapxot ecoay, woUeov ye peev apXoOv. 
Il. i. 703. 


And indeed (though) these too were not leaderless, yet 
They sorrowed for their lost leader (ov ot = ne illi quidem). 


ov pyow Sdcav> 7 pny Tpaés ye KéXovrat. 


Il. vii. 393. 
He saith he will not give: yet tn good truth the Trojans bid him. 


pev in Homer has thus the same force as pny. It is 
often attached to a single word, and marks the vesump- 
tion of a clause after a digression ; ¢,¢., rou pev Bn pos 
Sapa (Od. ii. 13), 2¢ was to his house, then, that she went. 

This use of pév = pny survives to some extent in 
Attic; eg., Soph. Phil. i, Antig. ii. 65 (vesumptive), 
Plato, Meno 82 B. (“Endy pév x. 7.2.) 

pév marking the first clause in contrast to a subsc- 
quent clause or clauses with é€ is common to Homer 
with the Greek of all periods. a4 

These three particles form many combinations with 
others : 


(a) dype pay, ef S aye pay, aye pv, come now (hortatory) ; 
7 pav, ah verily; ov pav, nay verily (in a second 
clause) ; aAX’ ov pav, yet surely not; py pav (yet may 
not); 4 phv, and yet surely; Kai phy, and see (of a 
new person, thing, or point). 


(8) wev frequently combines with dpa, yap, 8, tot (yey Tot, 
hence Attic pevror), drap pev, but yet (Attic dAAa ppv), 
kat pev, and yet (Attic, Kat pnv). 
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§ 121. od and py. 


(1) Little need be said of ov and yy except that the 
primitive force of each—ov contradictory, and pn depre- 
catory—is very clearly seen in Homer. 


(2) ovis regularly used with relatives, I]. ii. 302, ods 
un, being the only instance to the contrary. 


(3) ovdé (undé) are either (1) negatively connecting, 
and not, or (2) negatively emphatic, ot even. 


(4) ovdeis is ovdé els, not even one,and occurs in this 
sense (that of the later ovde els), To Sv pévos ovdevi eixwy 
(Il. xxii. 459). ovdeis, however, is rarely used (ov tus 
supplying its place); it mostly occurs in the neuter 
accus. ovdév, which is often adverbial, 2 nothing, 1.e., not 
at all, ovdenia fem. does not occur. 

pnbdeis is post Homeric; yn tus is used instead. But 
pndév occurs once (II. xviii. 500). 


NOTE on ei ov and ei py. It is remarkable that except 
in one place (Od. ix. 410) ei od is used with the 
Indicative when the ei clause precedes the prin- 
cipal clause, while ei 47 is used when the ei clause 
follows (see II. iv. 160, ix. 434-5, xv. 213-15). The 
ei clause more frequently precedes than not, especially 
in the Iliad, an order which so far confirms the view 
that it was itself an independent clause, perhaps of 
an interjectional character (et being on this hypo- 
thesis an affirmative interjection). When, on the 
other hand, the principal clause comes first, the mere 
fact of inversion throws an emphasis on the ei clause, 
which assumes a deprecatory or prohibitory character. 
See Monro, H. G., § 359 c. 
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§ 122. wi 


yu (enclitic), a weakened vv like our non-temporal 
now, calls attention in an animated way to what is going 
on; 4g., H. i. 382, ot 5€ vu Aaoi OvnoKov, and lo ! they were 
dying ; sometimes with a touch of sarcasm, Od. vi. 277, 
mob Sé pu edpe 3 Tools vU oi ooeTar a’TH, where. did she 
jind him? look you she shall have him for her husband. 
Hence it is used in such combinations as tis vu; Ti vu; 
od vu; érei vu; 4) pd vu, etc. vu is confined to Epic; vdv 
is twice read (Il. x. 105, and xxiii. 485); but in each 
case it is a question whether viv temporal should not be. 
read with a slight change of the text. 


§ 123. ody. 


ovy is not znferential as in later Greek, but resumptive 
and connective, and is used in passing on to a new point, 
or dismissing a previous point, eg., H. ii. 350, dul yap 
ovv, so I say, or I say then; Xl. ii. 3, Tp@es xrayyn icav 
. . . Gpviles Os... att’ érrel ovv, like birds... which 
when they (ovv here carries on the description begun). 
Often it refers to a small thing which will be conceded 
with regard to what has preceded (uteque, certe, well, 
anyhow, at least, after all); Od. xi. 350, Eetvos TANTO, 
para wep yativwv, éumns ovv, though longing sore, yet 
anyhow. This, the primary and original force of ody, is 
common also in later Greek, and in Homer is brought 
out by the selective yé in the combination y’ ody (Attic 
you). 
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Combinations :. otv never occurs alone. The following 
combinations occur: é7ei otv, ds otv, yap obv, pev otv 
(accordingly, continuing and adding something new ; 
see Od. xxii. 448, xxiii. 142); ovr otv, no not; Od.. 
ii, 200, ov Twa ovr ov Tyr€paxor. 


§ 124. aép. 

aép (enclitic) is wepé apocopated. As srepi (exceed- 
ingly) denotes a high degree, so wép heightens, giving 
intensity, emphasis, or precision ;, e.g., Od. xix. 312, ws 
gxoetat wep, exactly (just) as it shall be; Qd. i. 315, 
AiNaLOmEVOY Tep odoto, longing so to go on my way; Il. 
X. 70, adTtot wep trovewpeba, let us (and not others), etc. 
So 6s wep, the very one who; pivuvOda rep, a very little 
while; Ste wep, at the very moment, just when (cum 
maxime), Tpiv Trep, etc. 

The intensive force may carry a concessive force 
(quamvis); Il. xv. 164, xpatepos mep éwv, however strong 
he be (quamvzs fortis); Il. i. 241, ayvupevos arep, for all 
thy sorrow; Il. xx. 651, Ta Te otuyéovat Oeot arep, such 
things as the very gods abhor. 

For et rep, see Concessive sentences, § 37. | 

Kat Twep are always separated except once (Od. vii. 224, 
Kat wep TOAAa Tabovta) ; ¢.g., Kal dyvupevot Tep, I). ii. 
270. 

§ 125. ré. 


re (enclitic) has two distinct uses— 
(1) It is copulative, joining either words or clauses, 
thus: 
(a) —ré. 
(8) ré—ré. 
(y) Té—xae. 
(5) ré—nd€ or ide. 
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ré—rté have a parallelising force; ¢g., odAjryov Te hi- 
Nov TE, TaTHp avopwv te Oewy Te, TAT eovta TA 

T écoopeva, Tpo T éovTa. 


(2) It is generalising, t.e., it gives characteristics or 
attributes, especially with relative pronouns and 
adverbs (6s, dc0s, olos, ws, 6Te, etc.). 


le) ld A 
Zed warep os te Geois cai avOpwroew avacces. 


Od. xx. 112. 
Father Zeus who rulest among gods and men. 


For écos re, Il. iii, 12; ofd re, Od. iii, 73. 


Consequently ré is used in maxims (Il. i. 218), in 
similes (Il. xv. 271-5), and frequentatively (@s Ste te, II. 
ii. 147; ws ev te, Od. ix. 314). Thus re is the very 
opposite of «é(v) dv, with which it is rarely found in 
combination (see § 69). tis is made more indefinite 
by the addition of +é; ¢,g., Il. iii. 12, roacov tis Te éme- 
Aevooes, So far a man seeth before him (in a simile). 

Té accompanies many particles and conjunctions—os 
Te, OTe Te, Kai Te, yap Te, but it does not form combina- 
tions with them ; it affects the whole sentence, and not 
the preceding particle. 

Some Epic combinations are rare, some dubious, in 
some again the force of 7é is not discernible. These 
are— 


(1) 7 dpa,’ ap (written tap by the Greek gram- 
marians). 


(2) 4 te, zndeed, surely. 


(3) 4 re, than (eg., H. iv. 277, v. ll. née re, or HvTe). 
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(4) ob6€ re, pnde te (I1. ii. 179, xv. 709). See Monro, 
HT. G., § 332 fin. 


The generalising force of ré survives in the Attic date, 
olds te (elvat), éf te, ate. See also for ds te, Aesch. 
Sept. C., Theb. 501 (Dind.), 4 re. 

The Latin gue its identical with ré; its generalising 
force being seen in atgue, namaque, ttaque, quisque (= Tis 
Te), ubigue, ulerque, quicunque. 


§ 126, roi. 


rot (enclitic), like the Latin cevte, makes a limited 
assertion which is sure to be admitted; Il xxi. 110, 
GXr’ ert tor Kat épwot Oavatos, but thou knowest surely 
that for me too death ts at hand. Toi thus easily acquires 
a concessive force. 

‘rou or H Toe is affirmative and concessive, marking a 
“calm assurance” (Autenrieth) ; II. vii. 451, rou & 4 toe 
KrEOs éorat, surely the fame thereof; VW. xx. 280, 9 rot 
eds ye, yet sure thou thoughtest so. 

tovyap stands first in a sentence, much in the same 
sense as the Attic rotvuv, connectively, so, accordingly, 
then, rovyapovv, rovyadprot, are not Homeric; but as to 
the latter, see below. 

It is often difficult to say whether toi is the particle 
or the unemphatic pronoun of the 2nd pers.; eg., H. x. 
413, Towyap éyw Tot Tadta Katadé€o, 7. either rovydp 
. . - Tot by tmesis, or tovyap, fo thee. 

Several combinations are post-Homeric: (a) 4 Tou, 
disjunctive, either—or; (8) xaitor, and yet; (ry) roivuy, 
therefore ; (8) pévtot, however ; though pep tou (Od. xxiii, 
266) occurs in much the same sense as pévTou. 
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TABLE OF CHARACTERISTIC EPIC INFLEXIONS 
AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 


(Epic and Homeric are here synonymous.) 


~ § 127. Observe two influences at work in producing 
the development of Epic into Attic. 

1. Analogy, z.e. imitative formation. Instances are 
given in § 27, § 31, Obs. 1, § 35, 1. 

2. ‘The tendency to attain uniformity by discarding 
variety. Hence in Epic the multiplicity of 
stems, suffixes, endings, and synonyms, many 
of which have disappeared in Attic. The same 
tendency is observable in Syntax, especially 
in the loss of «é(v). | 


METRE AND PROSODY. 


1. In Epic the continued existence is felt of certain 
sounds which were afterwards lost, especially of F. 

2. Elision of Diphthongs is permissible in certain. 
cases, P. 17. 

3, Hiatus is common. P. 18. 

4. Any two consonants, as a rule, lengthen a pte: 
ceding short vowel. P. 19. 

5. Short vowels are often lengthened for various 
reasons. P., 20. . 

' 6. Some vowels which are short in Attic are either 
long or variable in Epic, P. 23. 
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INFLEXION. 


. For case-endings peculiar to Epic, see §§ 17-19. 
2. For Pronouns, see §§ 21-24. 
3. The person-endings of Verbs, see §§ 45, 46. | 


TENSES. 


_ 1. Presents formed with the suffixes -vé@ and -vv are 
mostly peculiar to Epic, forms in -evyyuge and .-avyupe. 
being post-Homeric. § 31, 3rd class. 

2. The Augment is as often as not omitted. § 27. 

3. Reduplication is sometimes peculiar. § 28. In 
forming a collateral verb its effect is sometimes to in- 
tensify ; ¢.g., raudaiva, twopdipe, pappaipw. 

_4. Assimilation of Verbs in -aw is peat to a 
§ 29. | 
a Strong Aorists,” i2., Root-Aorists and Thematic 
Aorists, are commoner in Epic than in Attic, in the 
proportion of nearly 3:1. In Attic they mostly occur 
in the poets. No new “strong” Aorists were formed 
after the Epic period. The Root-Aorist in Attic is con- 
fined to “ Verbs in -w”.—. 

The varieties of the Aorist (§ 32 aud § 33) have 
mostly disappeared ; eg., while the reduplicated Aorist 
is common in Homer, it survives in Attic only in #rya- 
yov and eizrov (for éec7rov). | 

. Accordingly in Attic we have practically two Aorists : 
(1) The Thematic Aorist (the 2nd Aorist or strong 
Aorist of Attic grammars and lexicons) ; and 
(2) The Sigmatic Aorist (the Ist or weak Aorist). 

6. In the Perfect, stem-variation is the Epic rule (§ 34, 

2). It survives in Attic as a rare exception; ¢g., olda, 
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topev (for earlier iduev), éornxa, Eotapev, the last form 
being incorrectly described i in lexicons and grammars as 
“ syncopated ”. 

The Perfect in -xa, which is only a variety in Epic, 
has become the regular Perfect in Attic. § 35, 2 

Aspirated Perfects are practically unknown to Epic. 
§ 35, 2. 

7. The Contracted Future is rare in Epic. § 37, 2 
and § 38. 

8. The Future Passive in -ycopas is very rare in Epic, 
that.in -@ncowac is unknown. § 38, 5,2 

g. Frequentative Tenses are very common. 


Moons. 

I. The Epic Subjunctive has in certain cases a short 
vowel (e or o) as its characteristic, according to rule. 
§ 40. 

2. The Infinitive has a variety of endings. § 43. 


VOICE. 


_ The Middle is rather commoner in Epic than in Attic ; 
é.2., op@pat, ddéc0at, akovopat. 


SYNTAX. 
PRONOUNS. 


I. 6, 7, T6, in Epic is chiefly a Substantive Pronoun. 
It is also a limited Relative. Its later use as the Definite 
Article has been developed from its Attributive use. 
§ 48. 

2. Epic has two Definite Relatives (0 and 6s), and 
two pairs of Indefinite Relatives (0 tus, o Te, and ds Tus, 
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6s te). Attic has only the Definite > and the Indefinite 
Botts. § 509. 

3. ovdels and pndeis are not Homeric, od tis and uy 
tis being used instead. But see § 121, 4. 


CASES. 


1. The Adverbial Accusative is more extensively used 
in Epic than in Attic. § 60. 

2. Certain uses of the Local Genitive are peculiar to 
Epic. § 61. | 

3. Certain uses of the Dative, especially with Verbs 
of Motion (see also Prepositions with the Dative), are 
peculiar to Epic. § 62. | 


INFINITIVE, § 66. 


The Infinitive is hardly a Verbal Noun in Epic, and 
so is rarely, if ever, used with the Definite Article. 


PARTICIPLE. 


I. The attributive use is common in Epic (§ 67). 
Several words Participial in form are mere Adjectives 
in meaning ; ¢.g., ovAdmeEvos, accursed, ixpevos, fair (fol- 
lowing). 

2. The Participle is not used with dy or xé(v).  §§ 67, 
71. 

Moops AND THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


Parataxis is very common, as in all early literatures. 
§ 68. | 
xé(v), which is much commoner than dp in cHlomer, 
has wholly disappeared in Attic. 
For the Epic uses of «é(v) and av see §§ 69-71. 
K 
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Moobps. 


1, The Independent Subjunctive and Optative are 
used much more freely in Epic than in Attic. Thus the 
Independent Subjunctive expresses the speaker's de- 
termination, and also makes a confident future statement 
both in affirmative and negative sentences, while in 
Attic its use is confined to Exhortations, Deliberations, 
and Prohibitions, all of which are also Epic usages. 
§ 72. 

The Independent Optative, again, even without xé(v) 
or dy expresses remote possibility. 

2. In Subordinate Sentences the Subjunctive is used 
in Relative and Adverbial Sentences with. or without 
xé(v) and dv, not indiscriminately, but in accordance 
with a very distinct principle (§ 69). 

Similarly the Optative is used with or without «é(v) 
or av. § 76, III. a., and § 77, 2. 

On the other hand, in Attic only one use of each 
Mood has survived, that of the Subjunctive with dy (the 
exceptions being rare and mostly poetical), and that of 
the Optative without da». 

The Optative in Homer also expresses an unfulfilled 
Condition, and a hopeless Wish. § 76, III., and § 92. 
In Attic these uses have passed on to the Indicative, 
which has, as a rule, gained at the expense of the two 
other Moods. 


SEQUENCE. 


What has been called the ‘“‘ Graphic Construction,” 
2.€, the Substitution of the Primary for the Historic 
Sequence after a Past Tense in the Principal Sentence, 
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is, according to the late Mr. Riddell (Digest of Platonic 
Idioms in his edition of the Apology, § 91), confined to 
cases ‘‘ where the event contemplated as future in the 
Dependent Clause is still future at the moment of its 
being alluded to by the speaker,” eg., Od. ill. 15, 
Touveca yap Kal qwovTov érémAws, Odpa mvOnat. Mr. 
Riddell shews that Plato (contrary to the general 
practice of Attic writers) follows the Homeric principle. 


INDICATIVE. 


The Future Indicative is used with «é(v) and dy». 


§ 76, I. | 
SUBSTANTIVAL SENTENCES, § 75. 


1. The Indirect Statement with 672 or @s and Indica- 
tive is very rare in Epic after Verbs of sayzng, with the 
Optative it is unknown. 

2. The Indirect Question with the Optative occurs 
only twice in Homer (in the Odyssey). 


CONDITIONAL, § 76. 


I. at is used like ed. 

2. édv is not Homeric. 

3. The Indicative Future is used with «é(v), and 
rarely with ap. 

4. The Imperfect Indicative with «é(v) or av refers to 
past time only. 

5. et alone without «é(v) or av is freely used with the 
Subjunctive. | 

6. et with «é(v) and once with dy is used in Protasis 
with the Optative. 
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7. The Optative with dy is used in Unfulfilled Con- 
ditions (see Wishes). 

8. et with the Optative is not used frequentatively. 

9. For eé ov and ef uy see § 121, note. 


TEMPORAL, § 77. 
1. The Subjunctive is used without and with «é(v) 
or ap. 

2. The Optative may be used with «é(v) or dv. See 
émrel, Ews, Spa. 

3. The Future Indicative is used with «év). See 
eis 6 xé(v), Ste, Spa. 

4. Certain Conjunctions are exclusively or chiefly 
Epic. Conversely, certain Attic Conjunctions are un- 
known to Epic. § 77, 4. 

5. The regular Epic construction of mpiv is with 
the Infinitive after negative or affirmative sentences. 


CONCESSIVE, § 87. 
el-Trep, Hv-Trep are Concessive. 


FINAL, § 88. 

1. The Relative (Definite and Indefinite) with the 
Subjunctive (as in Latin) with or without «é(v) and av 
is used in Final Sentences, whereas in Attic the In- 
definite 6ores with the Future Indicative is used. 

2. Unfulfilled Purposes expressed by Past Tenses of 
the Indicative are not found in Homer. But there are 
analogous constructions. Sec § 88, 4, Ods. 2. 


MODAL, § 89. 
The common Attic construction of éd¢ws with the 


Future Indicative is rare in Epic, the Subjunctive being 
more commonly used. 
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CONSECUTIVE, § 90. 


I. @s-re with the Infinite is found only once in 
Homer. 

2. @s-Te with the Indicative occurs nowhere in Homer. 

3. olos, dcos with the Infinitive, are very rare and are 
found only in the Odyssey. 

4. ép 6, éf Te Restrictive are not found in Homer. 


CAUSAL, § gI. 


I. ws is not Causal in Homer. 

2. Neither déor: nor & re with the Patticiple are found 
in Homer. 

3. 3s (6s Tus) ye Causal is not Epic. 


WISHES, § 92. 


The Optative expresses hopeless Wishes. See Condi- 
tional, 7. 


PREPOSITIONS, § 93. 


I. Prepositions are freely used as Adverbs. § 93, I 
2 and 3. 

2. They are also freely used in Tmesis. 

3. In Epic the primary and literal sense of the Pre- 
position is predominant, in Attic the secondary and 
figurative sense. § 93, III., 4, and III, 3. 

4. Many Prepositions take a Dative (Locative) which 
have ceased to do so in Attic. See avd, audi, pera. 

5. Prepositions with the Dative are used with 
Verbs of Motion. See ézri, apd. So also sometimes 
in Attic Poetry, eg., Soph. Ai. 18, §1. 

6. Certain “Improper” and certain Double Preposi- 
tions are exclusively or mainly Epic. See §§ 105, 106. 


°) 
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PARTICLES. 


1. Particles and Conjunctions, which in Epic have 
a separate existence, have coalesced into one word in 
Attic ; ¢.g., 97 obv into yoov, ds Te into dete, dre ay into 
dTav, et av into éav, xai wep into Kaitrep. 

2. Several are exclusively or mainly Epic; eg., nuév, 
noé, Onv. Té has a distinctive Epic usage. 

3. Conversely, several Attic Particles are unknown to 
Epic; eg., dpa (Epic equivalent 7 pa); dSyta, d70ev, 
dyntrov (Epic Onv), iuws (Epic éumns), etc. | 


§ 128. DIFFERENCES OF LANGUAGE 
BETWEEN THE ILIAD AND THE ODYSSEY. 


The careful observation of scholars has detected 
several points of difference between the two poems. 
Some of these differences may seem trivial, especially 
when taken singly; but, taken collectively, they are 
significant, and all the more significant because un- 
designed. These differences exist mainly in Metre 
and Syntax. When compared with Hesiod and the 
Homeric Hymns, the Odyssey shows a tendency to 
“lateness ”. 

It should be noticed that in several points Books IX., 
X., XXIIL, XXIV. of the Iliad agree with the Odyssey. 
Mr. Monro’s notes on these books in his edition of the 
Iliad should be consulted. 

I. In Metre and Prosody (1) Bucolic Diaeresis is 
commoner in the Odyssey, and in Il. XXIII., XXIV,, 
see p. 18; (2) neglect of Position is also commoner in 
the Odyssey, and in Il. XXITI., XXIV., p. 20. 
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2. The-“ contrasting ” use of o, 4, To with Adversative 
Particles (8é, wév) is commoner in the Iliad ; while its 
use approximating to a Definite Article is commoner in 
the Odyssey (¢.¢., 0 Eetvos, ro TéEov), and in the “ late” 
books of the Iliad, p. 62. 

3. The Reflexive sense of é is commoner in the 
Iliad. 

4. ovdev in the Iliad is only used as an Adverb, mean- 
ing zot at all, In the Odyssey it is also an Adjective. 

5. 67s as Conjunction (chaz) after Verbs is commoner 
in the Iliad, its place in the Odyssey being sometimes 
taken by as, otvexa. In the Odyssey oivexa is several 
times used after Verbs of sayzng, p. 66. 

6. Relative Final Sentences are commoner in the 
Odyssey, p. 98. 

7. et wos (el roGev, etc.), zf perchance, in the hope that, 
after Verbs of sayzng and perception, is found almost 
exclusively in the Odyssey. 

8. et in Wishes is not used by itself in the Odyssey, 
but e¢ yap, eve, p. IO. 

g. With regard to Prepositions several points of 
difference have been noticed: 

api (Dat.), and epi (Gen.), after Verbs of saying. 
and ¢hznking, only in the Odyssey. 

dia, lasting through (Acc.), only in the Odyssey and 
Il, X., XXIV. 

évi, among, in semi-figurative or wholly figurative 
sense (€v viv, év ation), only in the Odyssey and 
Il. 1X., X., XXIIL, XXIV. 

é£, 2n consequence of, only in the Odyssey and II. IX. 

érri, of extent over (Acc.), only in the Odyssey and 
Il. IX., X., XXIV. 
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pera with Gen., only in the Odyssey and II. XIII., 
XXI., XXIV. 

mpoti (Dat.), desedes, in addition to, only in Odyssey, 
X. 68. 


NOTE ON THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE. 


Since the foregoing pages were in print, Professor Goodwin has pub- 
lished a much enlarged edition of his Moods and Tenses. In an Appendix, 
‘On the Relation of the Optative to the Subjunctive and other Moods,”’’ 
he traverses the hypothesis of Delbriick (a hypothesis recently somewhat 
modified so far as the Optative is concerned), that the original meaning 
of the Subjunctive is wll, and that of the Optative wisk. While refer- 
ring the reader to the Appendix in question for Professor Goodwin’s argu- 
ments, it will be enough to sum up as briefly as possible the conclusions 
at which he arrives. They are as follows. Futurity is the essential 
meaning of both Moods, though with a difference. The Subjunctive in 
the earliest times had two distinct usages: (1) {A@w, I shall go, with nega- 
tive od, and (2) ZAG, let me go, with negative uh. The idea of futurity 
is common to both usages, that of will being connoted by (2) only. The 
second usage is more likely to have been developed from the first than 
vice versa, The Optative was a weaker Subjunctive, or a weaker Future 
with two similar usages: (1) @\@ouu, I may or might go (potential) with 
negative ov, and (2) %A@om, let me go (wish) with negative uh. The 
primitive meaning (weakly potential) of the Optative is seen in such a 
passage as Il. iv, 18, 19. Ei yévoiro has been regarded as a wish subse- 
quently developed into a condition, but it is more likely that it was origi- 
nally conditional, since of ‘*the 78 plain cases of e? with the Optative in 
conditions in Homer, we find only 27 expressing wishes”. With regard 
to the original and essential force of «é(v) and 4, Professor Goodwin has 
no distinct theory. 

The bearing of these views on Professor Goodwin’s treatment of con- 
structions throughout is naturally far reaching. His remarks are sure to 
command respectful attention. Delbriick himself, since the publication 
of his Syntaktische Forschungen, has assigned different origins to the 
potential and wishing functions of the Optative. All Homeric students 
are awaiting with interest the appearance of the new edition of Mr. 
Monro’s Homeric Grammar, . ¢ 
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